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Reunion on the Field of Battle 


These are Fairchild alumni—fighting men from Nor- 
way, Canada, the U.S. A. 

Though they come from different parts of the world, 
these skillful warriors of the United Nations Air Forces 
have much in common. 

Typical of thousands of fliers on every fighting front, 
each was given an intensive course in a Fairchild Pri- 
mary Trainer as one important step on the road to 
winning his wings. Their meeting upon some. distant 
airfield is virtually a reunion of “old grads” of the 
same Alma Mater. 

It is easy to understand why the Air Forces choose 
Fairchilds for primary training. 

There is the element of added safety. For example: 
quick take-offs and steep climbs can be performed by 


novices in a Fairchild Trainer without danger of stall- 


ing, which caused so many fatalities in the last war. 
The trainee, behind a 175 or a 200 horsepower Ranger 
engine, just “pours on the coal” and he’s quickly in 
the air with a lot of runway to spare. 

And when it comes to acrobatics, which give a trainee 
an intimate feel of the controls and teach him instine- 
tive flying, a Fairchild is the answer to an instructor's 
prayer. No need to crush the student’s confidence by 
telling him not to dive at 200 miles an hour. Just teach 
him all the tricks in the bag, with the full knowledge 
that safety has been built into every inch of every 
Fairchild Trainer. 

Maneuverability with great safety, and rugged lan 
characteristics—for which all Fairchild trainers 
are famous—provide the foundation stone of Fairchild’s 

“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 
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BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . 


Burlington, N. C. . Duramold Division, New York, N.¥ 
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FAMOUS AUTHOR OF oe 
THE BEST SELLING BOOK (aa™ 7 . 


I Saw the Fall of % al Re 
the Philippines.. v 

















What the Leading 
Authorities Said 









About 
is steadily becoming one of the outstanding figures > W » has ope 
is steadily g the outstanding figures of the war. He has 1 Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
just been appointed to the War Cabinet of President Manuel L. Quezon “One of the valid and moving docu- 
| d dd ments of the war.’’—W. L. WHITE. 
> Philippines, < in additio as written a new - that is a chal- “Fairly rocks with the crash of bombs.” 
of the Philippines, and, in addition, has written a new book that is a chal "Feicty socks with the coasts of Beenie. 
lenge to America’s future “There is no finer exponent of democ- 
¢ racy anywhere in the world today.” 





—HENRY C, WOLFE, 


In MOTHER AMERICA Colonel Romulo answers the question of Saturday Review. 


what is to be done with the muddle of nations and races in the Far West. 






He faces the problem squarely, and not only suggests what can and must 





be done to stamp out Japanese aggression and propaganda in the years 






to come, but warns of the pitfalls 





Order on 





that lurk in the path to peace. coupon 
below 


$3.00 






This is a crusading book!—a book 
that America badly needs—a book 


that is destined to be one of the 














great best sellers of 1944! 














== Fill in the coupon below, today, and take it to your book seller. If more con- 
venient, mail it with your check or money order to Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y., and your book/s} will be sent to you at once. 
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§ TO YOUR BOOKSELLER or ; 
§ Doubleday, Doran and Company 
r) Garden City, N. Y. i 
§ Gentlemen: Please send me the following b« ok(s): ; 
- _.. <copy(ies) of MOTHER AMERICA @ $2.50 per copy. - 
ji. . copy (ies) of I SAW THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES @ $3.00 per copy. i 
. i J Send C.O.D. [] Remittance herewith i 
a i 
Rn a. ei goed Stee en en embaencedne oes ee emee keen i 
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Men Need Minerals 
Says Epwarp T. KEENAN, Rotarian 
Keenan Laboratories 
Frostproof, Florida 

The article by Blake Clark in the No- 
vember Rotarian entitled There’s Only 
One Way to Get Thin was very interest- 
ing. But dangerous. 

People do not eat too much. They eat 
too mucn of the wrong thing. Scientific 
evidence indicates that man today eat- 
ing less than 4,000 calories cannot, from 
modern food, obtain sufficient minerals 
to sustain his body in proper condition. 

You recognize that the minerals are 
to the body what cement is to concrete. 
You can have a beautiful-looking con- 
crete block, but unless it contains suf- 
ficient cement it will be weak. The hu- 
man body is comparable. 

Minerals in the body fabrics are the 
source of all energy (carbohydrates 
notwithstanding). In the process of 
metabolism the atoms of the elements 
disintegrate into ions. In this process, 
electricity is released from the atoms. 
It is electricity that makes the “wheels 
go round” in all body functions. 

People can lose weight by fasting- 
also lose their health, If they eat less 
than 4,000 calories of modern food, they 
will inevitably suffer from some disease, 
symptomized either directly or indi- 
rectly from the depleted mineral re- 
serve Hence, any movement encour- 
aged toward a popular fad of “fasting” 
is not in harmony with the “service” 
phase of Rotary. 

| do not believe that this angle was 
sufficiently brought out in the article. 


Re: Service Flag 

By CHARLES G. TOMERLIN, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Union City, Tennessee 

I refer to your article in the October 
RoTaRIAN regarding “The Father of the 
Service Flag” [see page 49]. Naturally, 
I would like to see the authorized facts 
as you state them there. 

I wish to relate here my version of 
the “service flag.” In 
1917 I was the mer- 
chandising manager 
of William Taylor Son 
and Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 
an associate of mine, 
Clyde DeAcre, now of 
Los Angeles, sug- 
gested to me that what 
this country needed 
was a service flag; 











Tomerlin 


that the pennants then in use were of 
no significance. I sent my advertising 
manager, Ralph Boal, to the local library 
in Cleveland to look up the service flags 
of all countries. He returned with a 
drawing of the service flags of seven or 
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eight countries, including France and 
Japan. 

I used these two designs, in the Sum- 
mer of 1917, in rearranging our three 
national colors into the present service 
flag. I sent our buyers to New York to 
buy all the bunting that could be bought 
and bought several Singer sewing ma- 
chines and installed a manufacturing 
plant for service flags on the 11th floor 
of the William Taylor Son and Company. 

These service flags were immediately 
in demand, and I sent a representative to 
Washington to see Newton D. Baker, of 
Cleveland, who was then Secretary of 
War, and asked him to declare the flag 
that I had designed as the national serv- 
ice flag. He agreed, provided I would 
not seek to copyright or patent it and 
would ask for no royalties, and permit 
anyone to manufacture it. On these 
points we agreed, and Secretary of War 
Baker had his picture made holding 
the service flag I designed and made. 
The picture then ran in many papers, 
including the Cleveland afternoon pa- 
pers. 

A checkup on the William Taylor Son 
and Company advertising for the late 
Summer of 1917 will verify my state- 
ments, and I know Mr. DeAcre will also 
verify my statement. I never heard of 
Mr. R. L. Queisser or any activity on 
the part of anyone regarding the service 
flag until I brought out the one Secre- 
tary of War Baker approved. The gold 
star was also my own idea.. Would you 
check my statements and if you find 
them correct, will you then correct your 
statement you made in the October Ro- 
TARIAN? I am also a Rotarian, being a 
member of the local Rotary Club. 


Oil Reserves Limited 
Says FranK Gouin, Rotarian 
Oil Geologist 
Duncan, Oklahoma 

I have been doing a lot of thinking 
since reading the article Petroleum Goes 
to College, by Gustav Egloff, in the Sep- 
tember RotTaRIANn. I can sum up my own 
feelings best by stating that articles of 
this type are the cause of the complacent 
feeling the average American has about 
our petroleum production and reserves. 

In order not to make this letter too 
long, I shall put down a few points that 
I firmly believe. 

1. We are wastefully producing each 
year petroleum and gas that it has taken 
Nature millions of years to generate. In 
sandstone reservoirs after a field is 
abandoned, more than 60 percent of the 
original oil content is left in the ground. 
Perhaps 25 percent could never be re- 
covered short of mining, but recoveries 
can be made 75 percent of the whole if 
the price of gasoline were from 5 to 10 
cents a gallon higher than it is now. 

2. The cream from the United States’ 


barrel of oil has been skimmed low- 
ever, we will have immense ); rs 
both in present producing field ana 
those undiscovered, as well as aI 
shales that will have to be min tt 
will be many, many years before ire 
out of petroleum produced in th ur 
try. But we are at the peak of o1 ! 


production right now. The p a 
crude oil will directly determin, at 
what our daily production will be e 
future. The average pool being discoy 


ered these days is smaller in ar; ind 
hence has less reserves, or is at ¢ iter 
depth. In either case it costs uch 
more money to find them. 

3. The oil companies in transportin, 
and refining petroleum and selling th 
products are making good profits these 
days. That is fine, for no busine: can 
prosper unless it can make a reasonable 
profit. On the other hand, the oil pro 
ducer has been operating at a loss for 
some time. The oil producer has to se] 
his crude oil at the ceiling price of 
from 2 to 3 cents a gallon, depending 
upon the gravity, while the refiner sel]s 
his gasoline at about 6 cents a gallon 
Since the latter is making a profit, this 
spread must be about right for him. You 
can double the price of crude oil, thus 
making it sel! for from 4 to 6 cents a gal 
lon. This would result in adding 
cents a gallon to the retail price of gaso- 
line, and all phases of the oil business 
will make a profit and there will be 
plenty of gasoline for all. 

4. If the present short-sighted policy 
on crude-oil prices continues, we are in 
for gasoline-ration coupons from no\ 
on. I’m sorry to have to say that the 
only alternative, outside of a price in- 
crease, is to exploit foreign fields and 
really to put the independent oil pro- 
ducer out of business. 


Hunt Knows His Geese 

Asserts W. E. SpietuH, Rotarian 

Photographer 

Centralia, Illinois 

We hunters here in southern Illinois 
viewed with pleasure the cover of the 
November RovrariaAN as done by Lynn 
3ogue Hunt, who, as all followers of 
wild life know, is one of the outstand- 
ing artists in his field. He knows his 
geese and has not overstated the case 
for these beautiful birds. We could be 
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sade very happy with additional works 
his talented brush. 

Incidentally, here is a picture [see 
it] of my “trophies” brought back 
from a one-day hunting trip last season. 
Yes, (hey’re Canada geese, and represent 
ay’s limit. 


iwell Provokes Questions 
om Won. M. Grapy, Clothier 
esident, Rotary Club 

videre, Illinois 
In reading the very optimistic article 


james T. Shotwell in the August 
RoTraRIAN [Setting the Pattern for 
Peace], some rather practical questions 


to one’s mind. Here are a few: 
Who is it that gives us the assurance 
hat no secret treaties exist at the pres- 


ent time? With whom did we have any 


serious quarrels over the payment of 
the war debts of World War I? Just 
what is the meaning of “freedom from 
want’? Could various Governments 


place different interpretations on the 
Atlantic Charter after the war? Does 
history justify us in believing that we 


can place complete faith in the integrity 
of our allies after we have disposed of 
our common enemies? Will it take an- 
other Pearl Harbor to teach us that a 
reasonable preparedness is a very good 
asset even if we never have to use it? 
Am I a selfish reactionary and dema- 
gogue to ask these questions? 


Listing Brings Coins and Contacts 
To JULIAN M. BisHop, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
New Hartford, New York 
Many interesting things 

pened since you so kindly listed my 

hobby—modern coins—in the Hobby 

Hitching Post directory in the April 

ROTARIAN [See page 63, this issue]. It 

seems THE ROTARIAN gets to some sec- 

tions before others, and from these sec- 
tions I received letters and coins even 
before I received my own copy. 

I have received letters and coins from 
as far away as Spokane, Washington; 
Minden, Nebraska; Montpelier, Ohio; 
Freeport, Illinois—to say nothing of 
several places right here in New York 
State. More important than the coins 

have received for my collection has 
been the personal contact which in sev- 
eral cases is developing into a regular 
correspondence with Rotarians and 
their families—people whom I have 
never seen, but whom I am meeting 
and knowing via letter. ... 


have hap- 


Soldiers Get World View 

Finds L. W. YOUNG, ROTARIAN 

Major, M.C. 

A.P.O. 766, New York, New York 

I’ve just received the June and July 
issues of THE RoTARIAN, which are very 


interesting. It is too bad that more of 
our young people cannot read your 
articles. I have reached this conclusion: 


that the American soldier is being sub- 
jected to every section of the earth and 
all its peoples, thus he shall return to 
the States better able to understand the 
viewpoint of all the world, and have a 
splendid background for international 
relations. This should be of great im- 
portance in our post-war world. 
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A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, CanadaGenera! Brock 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


TORONTO, Ont.—King Edward 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R, Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

PHOENIX——-CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort, October to 
May. Warm, dry climate American plar elected 
clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet. 


New, modern, 250 outside 
Summer, $3-$10 


TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


% 
7 


| WILLARD HOTEL, 


ROTARY CLUB MIERCOLES, 12:30 Sy 
en 
BVT a henae) P D.c., E.U.A. 


i= 








GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 





ILLINOIS 





RD T fis 


O ruicnco 


Vice P 








HOTEL SaaE NAG] 


CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
e a e 











Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 
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MISSOURI 


4 2 HOTEL 
ennox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 








ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 
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meal.—you'll push on towards 


Pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
Ro with renewed vigor *« @ 

















A Mayfai 
HOTEL ay OM sr. Louis 
Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


NEW YORK 








| GRAMERCY} 
| PARK | 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 

























NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hoteis. J. 
Black, Mgr Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











It’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 
President 



























LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
John J. O'Leary, Vice- 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. 
RM Wed., 12:15. 


Pres, & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
weil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 12:15. 





TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—-HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest-—-One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown io 
cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine. In 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices, J. E. Barrett, 
Manager, Eu. $2.50 up. 








TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
in this directory. They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 





































































A veteran pipe smoker may 
collect many pipes — but ‘he 
is usually partial to a few 
favorites. Chances are 
they're Royaltons 5 
man comes to depend on his 
Royalton for keener satis- 
faction—a case wherein long 
familiarity breeds affection. 
Gift suggestion: give him a 
Royalton Silver Crown. His 
gratitude will. be rekindled 


each time he lights up. 


Royalton 


TOWNS MAN 


Royalton 


TRAVELER 


Wherever Better.Pipes are Sold 
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You and Community Servite 


Rotarians didn’t start it—but it’s the thing by 
which non-Rotarians often measure effectiveness 
of a Club. ... No.5 in ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 








DOES the fact that a man belongs to 
a Rotary Club make any difference in 
his attitude toward, and his contribu- 
tion to, his community? What differ- 
ence does it make to the community that 
there is a Rotary Club in it? 

These are questions asked by Rotar- 
ians and non-Rotarians alike. Before 
there were Rotarians or Rotary Clubs, 
men and organizations took part in one 
or another of the activities of the com- 
munity. There were and there still are 
organizations for educational, charita- 
ble, and various other civic purposes. 
There were and there still are men giv- 
ing liberally of their time to many of 
these groups. 

When he first hears the term “Com- 
munity Service,” a Rotarian may think, 
“I have been giving all I can in time 
and in money to the community, before 
going into Rotary. What more, then, 
can I do, as a Rotarian, in this thing 
called Community Service?” 

To understand “Community Service” 
one must know that service to and with- 
in one’s community means that, either 
as an individual or in conjunction with 
others, a Rotarian will be thoughtful of 
and helpful to others by: 

Taking an active personal interest in 
his community as a group of families 
and people whose welfare is a matter 
of common interest; 

Studying his community’s needs and 
problems, and how to meet and solve 
them; 

Supporting and being active in civic, 
educational, patriotic, philanthropic, 
and other organizations having as their 
object the betterment of the commu- 
nity; 

Drawing public attention to possible 
measures for meeting community needs 
not already cared for; 

Initiating individually, or jointly with 
others, feasible measures for overcom- 
ing specific problems; 

Recognizing and fulfilling all his obli- 
gations as a citizen; 

Serving as an example to and aiding 
youth; 

Promoting goodwill between his town 
or city and the surrounding rural com- 
munity, and between his immediate 
community and neighboring towns or 
cities. 

Specifically the Third Object of Ro- 
tary is “To encourage and foster the 
application of the ideal of service by 
every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life.” 

Next month the “Little Lesson” will 
be on “International Service.”—Ebs. 

a * = 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it 
in Revista Rotaria, published monthly 
in that language. A year’s subscription 
in the Americas is $1.50. 


—— 

tEL QUE un individuo pertenezca 
un Rotary club determina alguna dife 
rencia en cuanto a su actitud para con 


su comunidad o en cuanto a su cop. 
tribucién al progreso de dicha nu 
nidad? Qué diferencia implica para 
dicha comunidad el que en gs eno 
exista un Rotary club? 

Son preguntas éstas que hacen tant 
rotarios como no rotarios. Ant le 
que hubiera rotarios o Rotary cli ya 
los individuos y las organizacio 
maban parte en una u otra de las act 
vidades de la colectividad. Habia, 
todavia hay, organizaciones con propé 
sitos caritativos y de otras varias indo 
les civicas. Habia, y todavia hay, perso 
nas que brindan generosamente sy 
tiempo para colaborar con algunos 
estos grupos. 

Cuando el rotario oye por primera vez 
el término “asuntos de interés publico 
puede pensar, “yo he venido dando todo 
lo que puedo en tiempo y dinero a la 
colectividad antes de ingresar en Ro 
tary. ,Qué mas puedo, pues, hacer como 
rotario en esto que se llama ‘asuntos de 
interés publico’?” 

Para comprender las “actividades 
interés publico” es preciso saber que e! 
servir a la propia comunidad 0 colect 
vidad y en el seno de la misma signi- 
fica que, ora como individuo, ora 
unién de otras personas, habra de tener 
en cuenta el legitimo interés ajeno 
habra de tratar de ser Util a los demas 

Tomando activo interés personal en su 
comunidad, la que interpretara como un 
grupo de familias y personas cuyo bien 
estar es un asunto de comtn interés; 

Estudiando las necesidades y proble 
mas de su comunidad y la forma de ha 
cerles frente y de resolverlos; 

Apoyando las labores, mediante su 
participaci6n activa en ellas, de orga- 
nizaciones civicas, educativas, patri0ti 
cas, filantrépicas y de otra indole que 
reconozcan por objeto el mejoramiento 
de la comunidad; 

Llamando la atenci6n del puiblico hacia 
posibles medidas que permitan hacer 
frente a necesidades de la comunidad 
que no sean aun objeto de la debida 
atencion; 

Iniciando, individualmente, o en union 
de otras personas, medidas practicas 
para resolver problemas concretos; 

Reconociendo todas sus obligaciones 
como ciudadano y cumpliendo con ellas; 

Sirviendo como ejemplo a la juventud 
y ayudando a ésta; 

Fomentando la buena voluntad entre 
la poblacién de su residencia y la zona 
rural correspondiente, y entre su alu 
dida poblacién y las poblaciones vec i1as 

El tercer fin de Rotary esta conce!)ido 
en los siguientes términos: “Estimular 
y fomentar la aplicacién del idea! de 
servicio por todos los rotarios a su vida 
privada, profesional y publica.” 
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Time Out for Christmas 
‘Greatest Little Book in the World’. . . Frontispiece 
One Hundred Years of Tiny Tim.... Channing Pol 


Wartime Now—Peacetime Tomorrow 


Jobs—At the Right Time 


Timely Symposia 


Time Is Youth's Heritage 
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Presenting This Month— 


ALVIN B. CARDER is the Chicago Rotarian 
who invented the famous aluminum plat- 
ter that keeps “sizzling steaks” sizzling 
He refused to patent the device, inciden 


tally; the restaurant industry, he said, had 


provided him with so many ideas that he 
felt he owed his colleagues this one. (See 
THE ROTARIAN for September, 1936.) He 
spends a good deal of time in California, 
where he has one of his restaurants 

The first published writing of CoLONE! 
CaRLos P. ROMULO after he escaped from 
Bataan appeared in this magazine. The 
“Durable Colonel,” a Past Vice-President 
of Rotary International and, until war 
came, the leading publisher of Manila, 
The Philippines, has recently been re- 
called to active duty in PRESIDENT MANUEL 
QUEZON’s War Cabinet. 

CHANNING POLLOCK began writing drama 
criticisms at 16, has since become one of 
the most successful of American play- 
wrights and lecturers. 

Canadian-born M. T. MAcEACHERN, M.D., 
is one of those you can thank for con 
tinued improvements 
and added comforts in 
madern hospitals. His 
book, Hospital Organi 
zation and Management, 
reflects the experience 
of a lifetime in that 
field. He has been pres- 
ident of the Interna- 
tional Hospital Associa- 
tion since 1938. Right 
now much of his time 
is at the service of the 
U. S. War Manpower Commission as chair- 
raan of that body’s Procurement and As- 
signment Service committee on hospitals. 

An authority on Australian labor prob- 
lems, Dr. LLoyp Ross recently crossed the 
United States on his way home from 
Europe. A one-time Rockefeller ‘“travel- 
ling scholar,” he is now a member of the 
Australian Universities Commission. .... 
CAPTAIN TEMPLE FIELDING, a former New 
York businessman, is with the Ist Train- 
ing Regiment, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 

. KARL K. KRUEGER is a member of the 
editorial staff of THE RoTarian. 
—THE CHAIRMEN 
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This month’s cover reproduces 
the hand-colored frontispiece 
“Mr. Forziwig's Ball,’ from 


the first (1843) edition of 
“A Christmas Carol” owned 
by Rotarian Lewis A. Hird, 
of New York (see page 62) 
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‘The Greatest Little 


A tribute to A Christmas Carol, con- 
ceded by Dickens lovers to be the finest 
ever written, appears in the chapter on 
“The Greatest Little Book in the World” 
in the late A. Edward Newton's The Great- 
est Book in the World, of which the 
following are excerpts: 











The gayest little picture in all the 
world [""Mr. Fezziwig's Ball] it fairly 
exudes Christmas cheer. Who would not love to dance a 
Sir Roger de Coverly with Mrs. Fezziwig, ‘one vast sub- 
stantial smile’? 

| defy anyone to read the description of that Christmas 
party and not be a better man for the experience. It is a 
ripping piece of prose, seemingly written in jig time to the 
music of fiddles. It should be read—all of the “Carol” 
should be read—aloud every year before Christmas, when 
it is cold without and warm within; and there should be 
children about, girls and boys, especially boys, wide-eyed 
boys like Pip in “Great Expectations." The boy who is 
permitted to grow up without being “read Dickens to" 
should bring a suit in equity against his parents, preferably 
before Lord Jeffrey, who has given it as his opinion that 
"A Christmas Carol" has done more good than all the 
pulpits in Christendom; and this judgment has been con- 
firmed by the high court of public opinion. | like to think 
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Book in the World’ 


that Lord Jeffrey had in mind the best part of the "Carol," 
—if one part can be better than another,—the description 
of the Christmas dinner at Bob Cratchit's; throw aside this 
book and read it. Read it now. Was there ever such a 
goose or such a plum pudding? “Everybody had some- 
thing to say about it, but nobody said or thought it was 
at all a small pudding for a large family." ... 

The "Carol" is a tribute to the race and a glory to the 
man who wrote it. Its author turned more or less empty 
phrases into realities. ‘Good will toward men," for ex- 
ample, he took out of the clouds, brought it down to earth, 
and set it to work. What an achievement! When we say, 
“Merry Christmas," we are unconsciously quoting Charles 
Dickens, who attached to Christmas its modern habit of 
giving and forgiving. Had he written only the "Carol," 
on the basis of good accomplished he would have deserved 
his place in the Abbey Church of Westminster, where Eng- 
land lays her immortal sons. . . . 

That is the greatness of the "Carol": it makes everyone 
want "'to make the world a little better"—that's the idea; 
and when everyone wants to do a thing, they usually do it. 

Dickens gave Christmas a new meaning: from being 
merely a festival of the Church, kept to some extent by 
Church people, he made it a universal holiday, and he 
did this without in any way der- 
ogating from its sacred char- “Reproduced by permission of 
acter. What an achievement! SS see “hen 
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E \RLY in the last century a 
very underprivileged boy was 
born in Mile End Terrace, Com- 
mercial Road, Landport, England. 
His father was a clerk at approxi- 
mately $400 a year, but the family 
fortunes declined steadily until its 
head, arrested for debt, found 
himself in Marshalsea Prison. The 
lad, not yet in his teens, secured 
work in a blacking warehouse at 
Old Hungerford Stairs, London, 
where he tied, trimmed, and 
labelled pots, and made himself 
generally useful in return for $1.50 
aweek. Rarely, perhaps, has any- 
one been more ill-fed, ill-clad, and 
ill-housed, and few children have 
been thrown into association with 
rougher companions. 

The boy’s name was Charles 
Dickens, and from these youthful 
adventures flowed a wealth of un- 
derstanding and compassion that 
enriched the world. 

For many of us, the most pre- 
cious nugget of this gold was un- 
earthed almost exactly 100 years 
ago. By then, Dickens had written 
The Pickwick Papers, Nicholas 
Nickelby, ana The Old Curiosity 
Shop, and had immortalized those 
rough companions, one of whom 
nad been named Fagin, in Oliver 
Twist. 

He had become an institution 
in England and lived in the great- 
est luxury. Undeterred by his 
father’s example, he had plunged 
into debt, and, as a way out, had 
entered into a publishing contract 
that required instani industry. 
A long novel, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
lay on his desk, but long novels 
take time, and the author’s obli- 
gations were pressing. Kindly bio- 
graphers have declared that he 





tired of this seemingly endless- 


job, and turned to a briefer one for 
relaxation. It strikes me as more 
interesting and more likely to be 
true that, as Dickens’ characters 
contain more than a little bit of 
you and me, so a situation equally 
common produced what probably 
is the best and most widely loved 
of his works—the tale entitled A 
Christmas Carol. 
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The first and foremost of 
the 14 stories Dickens wrote 
about Christmas is told in 
something like 30,000 words 
—from five to six times the 
length of the average short story 
It can be read in one evening, but 
I don’t think it should be. The 
enormous verve and exuberance 
that are characteristic of Dickens 
carry you along at top speed, but 
you want to go back to those pages 
again and again, to savor their 
sentences and memorize para- 
graphs. 

Like so many of us, I got ac- 
quainted with the tale in my boy- 
hood, and followed it with tears in 
my eyes and a lump in my throat 
A decade later, at Christmas, I 
read it aloud to 2,000 or 3,000 
deeply moved convicts in a State 
penitentiary. This sort of thing 
has been going on steadily for 100 
years. It began immediately after 
the story was printed, when the 
whole country glowed and wept 
over it, agreeing with Robert 
Louis Stevenson that, “Oh, it is 
good—and I do feel so good after 
it, and would do anything; yes, 
and shall do everything to make 
the world a little better.” 


Dcxens great rival, Thack- 
eray, called the narrative “a na- 
tional benefit.” It was far more 
than that, of course. Thackeray 
told of what the tale had done to 
readers: “A Scotch philosopher” 
(Was this Carlyle?) “... who does 
not keep Christmas . . . sent out 
for a turkey and asked two friends 
to dine—this is a fact! Many men 
were known to... write off letters 
to their friends, not about busi- 
ness, but out of the fullness of 
their hearts.” 

Then, as now, that quality in 
authorship was snooted by the so- 
phisticates. One of the modern 
variety, in an article that lies be- 
fore me, says, “A Christmas Carol 
is too ecstatic, too hyperbolic, ever 
to become really a classic.” Ain’t 
that too bad? Like you, I wonder 
how many of the classics these 
smart alecks select will be as much 
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Charles Dickens strummed 
the human heart with his 
‘A Christmas Carol,’ which 
now starts on its second 
century—still radiating 


yuletide cheer and hope. 


BY 
CHARMING POLLOCK 


alive in another 100 years, and | 
recall a dinner at which Donald 
Ogden Stewart asked, “Whatever 
became of that fellow Dickens?” 
and at which one of the book-sell- 
ing Brentanos replied, “We dis- 
posed of more of his works last 
vear than of any but half a dozen 
of the most popular contemporary 
writers.” Also, I recall John Gals- 
worthy telling me, “J don’t read 
Dickens; it’s too damned humiliat- 
ing!” 

Of course, A Christmas Carol is 
“ecstatic” and “hyperbolic”; it 
couldn’t have been written any 
other way. Every author knows 
that every subject dictates its own 
tone. You can’t write about war 
as you’d write about a tea party, 
nor about the spirit of Christmas, 
and the extraordinary and super- 
natural experiences of old Scrooge, 
with calm and restraint. Never- 
theless, no other beloved charac- 
ter, perhaps, has been sketched in 
so few strokes as are devoted to 
Tiny Tim. There is no real de- 
scription of the crippled lad — | 
doubt that more than 200 words 
deal with him directly—-and yet 
he is as vividly remembered as 
any figure in fiction. 

Dickens wrote his story with his 
usual fervor and driving energy; 
the whole 30,000 words in scarcely 
more than a month. To his 
friend Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
author of The Last Days of Pom- 
peti, Dickens stated, “I never left 
home until the owls went out, and 
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STEEL engravings from the 1843 edition of A Christmas Carol. Above: “IN EASY state upon this couch, there sat a jolly Giant. la 
Jacob Marley's ghost “in his pigtail, usual waistcoat, tights. ...”% the Ghost of Christmas Present,’ said the Spirit, ‘Look upon me 
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THE GHOST of the Future. “It was shrouded in a deep black gar- “'T'LL RAISE your salary 


: bath and we will discuss your offais 
ment, which . . . left nothing visible save one outstretched hand.” 


this very afternoon, over a Christmas bow] of smoking bishop, Bob!’ ” 
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led quite a solitary life,” and to 
another friend he related how he 
“wept and laughed and wept 
again” as he penned the “little 
tale.’ This second letter gave me 
the greatest consolation; I had al- 
ways been ashamed of laughing 
and weeping over my own char- 
acters, and I repeat that A Christ- 
mas Carol could never have come 
into being without the tears and 
laughter it still brings 100 years 
later. 

The design of the story is one of 
the oldest and most conventional 
in literature—a wicked or sadly 
mistaken person is afforded some 
experience that reforms him ut- 
terly—and this explains a measure 
of its enduring popularity. It is 
not only in heaven that there is 
more joy over one sinner that re- 
penteth than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repent- 
ance. Our sense of justice is grati- 
fed by such reclamation, our 
hopes and aspirations are encour- 
aged, and our vanity is indulged 
by the conversion of someone to 
our own way of thinking. In this, 
A Christmas Carol leaves no room 
for hesitance or confusion; the 
sketch is all black and white, and 
there is no mixture of good and 
evil. 

Ebenezer Scrooge begins as the 
most detestable of skinflints, with- 
out a redeeming quality, and after 
the three ghosts have shown him 





I know of, in the long calendar 
of the year, when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their 
shut-up hearts freely ... and I 
say, God bless it!” 

In this sentence, moreover, and 
in a hundred like it, I suspect you 
have the true secret of Dickens’ 
immortality, and that of A Christ- 
mas Carol. That secret is zest for 
life, an enormous gusto that tem- 
pers condemnation with humor 
and sympathy and understanding, 
and gives approval the benefit of 
fluttering flags and brass bands. 
Like Shakespeare’s, each of Dick- 
ens’ characters is less an individ- 
ual than a collection of all the 
human qualities and attributes 
familiar to us through our ac- 
quaintance with dozens of indi- 
viduals of that particular kind. 
Beneath their high-colored vest- 
ments, we instantly recognize 
Scrooge or Micawber or Mrs. 
Gamp or the others—each not 
only as one of our own intimates, 
but as a score of them. This ex- 
plains why Dickens, Shakespeare, 
and W. S. Gilbert are almost the 
only authors the names of whose 
characters have become common 
nouns. 

A Christmas Carol, like The 
Pickwick Papers, is written in 
unctuous joy, with an extrava- 
gance and grotesquerie that re- 
call Gilbert Chesterton’s depic- 
tion of the master as a small boy 


begin with. There is no doubt 
whatever about that”—and main- 
tained to the concluding sentence, 
“And so, as Tiny Tim observed, 
God bless us, Every One!” And be- 
neath this exaggerated good hu- 
mor lies, if not restraint, at least 
an artistry and a degree of skill in 
narration that keep the reader in 
breathless eagerness and excite- 
ment. Not even in Poe or De 
Maupassant will you find a more 
expert manipulation of suspense 
than in “Stave Four” of A Christ- 
mas Carol, where the Ghost of 
Christmas to Come takes Eben- 
ezer Scrooge first to the city. 
where he hears contemptuous 
comment on someone who has 
just died, and then to the plun- 
dered bed where that someone 
lies half naked and alone. 

From the beginning, we suspect 
that the living Scrooge is looking 
at the dead Scrooge, but we cannot 
be sure. “The cover Was SO Care- 
lessly adjusted that the slightest 
raising of it, the motion of a finger 
on Scrooge’s part, would have dis- 
closed the face,” but Scrooge “had 
no more power to withdraw the 
veil than to dismiss the specter at 
his side.” That veil is still un- 
drawn when the Ghost and 
Scrooge quit the room to visit 
one family after another that has 
no reason to regret the passing of 
this someone, but we are left with 
our mounting curiosity and horror 

to reach our conclu- 





his past, his present, 
and the future await- 
ing him if he persists 
in his hardhearted- 
ness, ends in a per- 
fect orgy of benevo- 
lence. Bob Cratchit, 
his hard-pressed 
clerk; Bob’s family, 
including Tiny Tim; 
and Scrooge’s neph- 
ew, and his wife and 
friends, are all para- 
gons of virtue. We 
cheer at their every 
word and deed, and 
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sions, to make our 
own identification, 
and to judge the ef- 
fect all this must 
have upon the old 
miser who is to be- 
come a veritable San- 
ta Claus. 

[t is as idle to spec- 
ulate on the reason 
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of A Christmas Carol 
as it would be impos- 
sible to imprison its 
spirit in any apprais- 








pray their tormentor 

may see the light or be punished 
by something “with boiling oil in 
it.” In all literature, perhaps, 
there is no more effective appeal 
to emotion and partisanship than 
in Serooge’s early scorn of the 
holiday spirit, and his nephew’s 
rejoinder that Christmas is “a 
good time; a kind, forgiving, char- 
itable, pleasant time; the only time 
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kept up too late at night and over- 
wrought by happiness. Never was 
this happiness more infectious 
than in A Christmas Carol, and 
who wouldn’t invest a dollar and 
an evening to be exposed to that 
infection? 

The note of good-humored exag- 
geration is struck in the first line 
of the story—‘‘Marley was dead, to 


al. The important 
fact is that at Christmas, 1943, the 
story will be read almost as wide- 
ly, and with the same laughter 
and tears, as on that first Christ- 
mas after its appearance 100 years 
ago, and that this is likely to be 
true so long as there are laughter 
and tears, and hearts that still beat 
in time and tune with Universal 
Humanity. 




























































COLONEL Romulo 
talking to air cadets. 


9 Have Jalked with 


ORTY-TWO flying hours out 

of Melbourne, Australia, the 

Army bomber’s pilot touched 
my hand. “Look, the Golden 
Gate!”” And there under us lay 
the America I had thought never 
to see again. 

Australia and General MacAr- 
thur, and the hellish memories of 
Bataan and Corregidor, lay only 
42 hours behind me. This was in 
June, 1942, one month after the 
fall of Corregidor. 

I stepped upon American soil, 
ill, shaken, and emaciated, expect- 
ing to find America as appre- 
hensive and whipped to fury as | 
was then. Because my knowledge 
of America’s defeat was personal 
and terrible. I had seen the 
American flag beaten down for the 
first time in its history, in The 
Philippines. 

Surely, I thought, America was 
awake to its danger. 

My first setback came from the 
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soldier who drove me by jeep to 
San Francisco. 

“You from Bataan, sir? Shame, 
wasn't it, Wainwright had to leave 
Corregidor?” 

It amazed me to learn that he, 
a soldier, did not know whether 
Wainwright or MacArthur had 
left the Rock, or the difference be- 
tween Bataan and Corregidor. 

I was more disturbed after car- 
rying my battered musette bag 
into the Palace Hotel. Few uni- 
forms were to be seen in the lobby 
and those were spotlessly new. I 
felt unkempt and out of place. The 
dining rooms and lobbies un- 
nerved me. I had forgotten how 
many American men had large 
stomachs and smoked large cigars. 
And the plates of food returning 
half eaten to the kitchens shocked 
me. I began thinking of our 
starved soldiers on Bataan, beat- 
ing snakes to death for food, and 
I stared at the waitress who said 


AN INTERVIEW with an 
electrical-plant foreman. 





she was sorry I could have but two 
lumps of sugar. 

Then the hotel drug clerk re- 
proved me when I asked for shay- 
ing cream and could not produce 
an empty tube. 

“Young man,” he said, severely, 
“don’t you know there’s a war 
on?” 

I could not get the sound of the 
bombs out of my ears nor the sight 
of ravaged human flesh out of my 
vision, and America, I was begin- 
ning to think, was seeing her war 
in terms of sugar lumps and 
squeezed-out tubes! 

I was in an overly excited state 
when I gave my first talk, before 
the San Francisco Commonwealth 
Club. I was afraid my weakness 
and apprehension and indignation 
might betray me. And I could 
form no impression as to how my 
listeners accepted the message 
from American and Filipino sol- 
diers who had died without a 
chance to hit back. The men did 
not applaud. 

They filed out looking thought- 
ful. 

In my overwrought state I mis- 
took their silence for lethargy. 

I rushed across the continent, 
getting madder by the minute— 
because this was also my America. 
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I had received my university 

® training in America, absorbed its 
speech, customs, and democratic 
ideals, loved it and fought under 
its lag. Now that The Philippines 
were lost it was my only home. 
Was it smug and overfed and 
wasteful, neglecting its living and 
forgetting its heroic dead? 

By this time I was in an almost 
hysterical frame of mind. Then, 
too, I was being regarded as a 
frak —the Filipino in a United 
States uniform, wearing the first 
Philippine Army fouragere to 
come out of Bataan. In one New 
York hotel a drunk pestered me. 
“What sort of officer are you?” 

Stung, I retorted: “The sort 
who, while you were getting 
drunk over here, was fighting for 
your flag.” 

In this embittered mood I set 
out on a lecture tour. I met and 
ltalked with America. And Iam 
hot bitter any more and I am no 
longer afraid, for I know my dead 
companions have not been for- 
gotten. 

My resurrection of faith took 
place in trains and railway sta- 
tions, planes, busses, schools, pub- 
lic halls, homes, and, most strong- 
ly, in the defense areas and train- 
ing camps visited during a lecture 
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IN HOLLYWOOD, Calif., they called 
Colonel Romulo “the real thing.” 





s: ° . Army Air 
Forces; (above left) Mack Elliott 





TYPICAL of hundreds is this pic- 
ture of Colonel Romulo addressing 


service clubs at Bloomfield, N. 








tour of nearly 300 American cities, 
while travelling more than 55,000 
miles. 

It began as I started the tour. 
In the train was an America I had 
not glimpsed before. This was not 
the America of the hotels and 
night clubs, but America in action 
and on the move. Uniformed men 
and women, mothers with babies 
they were taking to see their 
fathers in the service, entire fami- 
lies being shunted into new back- 
grounds in the interests of de- 
fense, were on their way to an- 
swer the demands of war. Across 
the aisle a war worker sat read- 
ing a newspaper, surrounded by 
his wife and three children. Low- 
ering the paper, he told them: 

“The news is swell. We’re mop- 
ping up in New Guinea!” 

Even the smallest child looked 
pleased. It was that family’s war. 

Sheltered, lovely private-school 
and college girls asked serious and 








intelligent questions regarding 
the ratio of casualties in The Phil- 
ippines, the treatment of prison- 
ers by the Japanese, the probable 
duration of war in the Pacific, our 
hopes for a permanent peace. 
They showed me their Red Cross 
activities. And not a few con- 
fided: “We never regretted being 
girls until now. But we're finding 
ways to fight!” 

In one girls’ college in New 
England I was saying, “We can 
never forgive the fact that Amer- 
ican women had to see the night 
of April 7 on Bataan,” when a girl 
in the audience rose and inter- 
rupted by singing The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Every girl in 
the hall rose and joined in, tears 
streaming down their young faces. 

As for the boys, I found them 
willing to forget their personal 
ambitions and give the best they 
had to fight to keep America free. 
They knew—Bataan taught them 


What the United States is thinking and doing about the war 


as seen by ‘the last man off Bataan,’ plucky aide to General 


MacArthur, Pulitzer Prize winner for his pre-war reports on 


the Far East, a Past Vice-President of Rotary International. 
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that this fight is for freedom. | 
never address a group of these 
youngsters without remembering 
our college boys in Manila who 
walked into war with 12 hours’ 
training! I look at their serious 
young faces and remember our 
boys who fought without food or 
sufficient arms or planes or med- 
ical care, on Bataan. 

They might be the same boys— 
only these will not go defenseless 

out to die. 

I talked with thousands of uni- 
versity and high-school students, 
with business and_ professional 
men and women, defense workers 
and club women and housewives 

every stratum of active Ameri- 
ca. I talked with Protestant mis- 
sionaries and Catholic priests, and 
they too felt themselves part of 
the fight for freedom; their emis- 
saries had held the flags of cour- 
age over our battlefields. 

“In a sense we also are sol- 
diers,” a Maryknoll father told me 
in their college at Ossining, New 
York. “We fight with faith.” 

We had been speaking of the 





Materials Convention in Chicago 
assured me, man after man, “We'll 
see you in The Philippines!” 

Everywhere I talked with those 
barometers of American thought, 
the taxi drivers. “What do you 
think of our war effort now?” 
many of them asked me proudly. 
They knew what was being done! 
Taxi drivers know everything. 

What did I think of the war ef- 
fort! Even now it is difficult for 
me to put my admiration into 
words. Within this year, since my 
arrival in America, America has 
worked a miracle. 

I saw it first one freezing mid- 
night in Pennsylvania when I was 
taken into the sudden sweltering 
confusion of one of the world’s 
greatest war plants. For a moment 
I stood paralyzed; never could I 
have imagined anything so spec- 
tacular. Myriads of humans, in 
active swarms, were shrunk to 
midget size by this tremendous 
place of sound and steel. I am 
not mechanically minded, so my 
first impression was of being 
blinded, deafened, shaken, and 


Photo: U. 8. 


COLONEL ROMULO relates to guests of his Bataan pilot, Major Roland J. Barnick, how the 
patched-up plane took off from the island, cleared Corregidor by less than 100 feet. 


Maryknoll priest, Father Cum- 
mings, who prayed under falling 
bombs for the thrice wounded in 
Base Hospital Number One on Ba- 
taan. There was a true soldier of 
the Cross! 

In almost 300 cities and towns 
American men listened stonily to 
my message from Bataan. But I 
had learned to value and appre- 
ciate this silence! It held prom- 
ises. Almost the same assurances 
were made by varying types of 
men, in different parts of the coun- 
try. The delegates to the Waste 
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overwhelmed by disbelief. This 
was a world dreamed up by mon- 
sters, that shook and bellowed 
and moved strange metal shapes 
in the agonies of its creation. 
The workmen, half naked and 
glittering with perspiration under 
the powerful lights, were toiling 
in forests of furnaces and forges 
shot through with Niagaras of 
boiling steel. What mammoth 
shapes of metal were being fash- 
ioned there are or should be a 
military secret, and to me, after 
the first shock of this gargantuan 





scene, it was the men wi! 
pressed. They became real A 
were introduced and their |) jnq- 
took mine in grips like their owy 
steel. 

They were fighters welcoming 
a comrade behind their line 

“So you're the last man off Ba. 
taan!” one husky grinned down 
at me. “Well, it’s just too bad we 
weren't hitting this scheduie \ hen 
you fellows were trying to hold 
Bataan!” 

“You see!” the foreman said. 
“Every man here thinks he’s on 
the fighting front.” 

Impossible to meet men like 
these, feel the strength in their 
hands, and stagger under their 
comradely slaps on the back, and 
not be reassured! They were not 
men of the fox holes, but grime 
was burned into faces lined with 
weariness — faces that held the 
bitter look of fighting men. Hands 
gripped riveting machines instead 
of tommy guns, but the look be- 
hind that grip was as steady as 
any on the battlefields of the 
world. 

These men were fighters. 

A distinguished-looking man 
yelled at me over the hysterical 
tattoo of a riveter. “I gave up my 


law practice to do this .. . help 
send you back to The Philip- 
pines!” 


Another man, gentle-featured, 
about 65, shouted over a turret to 
me that he had two sons in the 
Pacific. 

In another Pennsylvania war 
plant I saw for the first time hun- 
dreds of women at hard labor. At 
first sight they looked like men, 
in their slacks or overalls and with 
hair bound back out of danger 
from wheels and lathes. Only 
when we neared them did they re- 
solve into completely feminine be- 
ings. 

One girl glanced up from the 
manual task of burnishing sheet 
metal and was startled to find us 
watching her. Her hand flashed at 
once to her hair in a typically 
feminine gesture. It was hidden 
under her kerchief, but she was 
pretty and young. Her hands 
moved over the burnishing task as 
capably as a man’s. 

“How do you like your job?” 
I asked her. 

“Wouldn’t swap it for Lana 
Turner’s!” she answered happily. 
Then with [Continued on page 54] 
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By Richard K. Law 





Britain and Post-War Europe 


The author of this authoritative article is 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In the November 
issue he discussed the nature of the British Commonwealth 


of Nations and its role in post-war world activities. 


Britain’s Under 








N DECEMBER 2, 1942, the 
British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Anthony 

Eden, speaking in the House of 
Commons with reference to Brit- 
ish foreign policy, said: 

Our foreign policy is to a large ex- 
tent dictated by our geographical po- 
sition. Whether we like it or not, we 
are part of Europe. Whether we like 
itor not, we are also the center of a 
great Imperial Commonwealth, and so 
we are, in that sense, a world power 
too. 

Our duty is to act as a bridge, and 
there is nobody who can play that part 
but us—nobody else. It is to us that 
the nations of Europe will look, and I 
believe are looking now, for a message 
as to our attitude after the war. That 
is the question they are asking. What 
is our message to them? I would like 
to try, in half a dozen sentences, to 
give that message and to see whether 
the House approves of it. 

There are two alternatives, broadly 
speaking, open to us. We can say, in 
effect, to Europe: “Europe is the con- 
cern of Europeans. We wish our 
friends well. Good luck to you; but, 
when Hitler crashes, it will be for you 
to work out your destiny as best you 
can.” I hope we shall not give that 
answer. If we give that answer, we 
abdicate our responsibilities and we 
are, as I believe, writing a charter for 
future German aggression. 

I would like our answer to be differ- 
ent. I would like our answer to be: 
“Whatever we can do to help you to 
reéstablish your ruined economies, we 
will do. The first need of Europe will 
be to build up an enduring system of 
defense against the possibility of re- 
newed German aggression. We are 
prepared to make our contribution to 
that system, and we are prepared to do 
this because we understand full well 
that peace and security in Europe are 
part of our own peace and security; 
and never again shall we turn our 
backs on Europe.” That, I hope, is our 
message to Europe. 


Why is Britain concerned with 
Europe? The answer is fourfold. 
In. the first place, Britain’s in- 
terest in Europe derives from her 
own geographical situation. Twen- 
ty miles of water separate her 
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from the nearest point of the Con- 
tinent. This, in the days before 
aircraft, was a formidable fron- 
tier, given the strength at which 
Britain always maintained her 
Navy. The present war has shown 
that, for land forces, it is still for- 
midable. But the development of 
air communications and _ aerial 
warfare has made it impossible 
for Britain to isolate herself from 
Europe. 

Even before that development, 
it was a cardinal point of British 
policy never to let the Low Coun- 
tries fall under the control of a 
predominant military Continental 
power. How much more, then, 
with the rise of air power is Brit- 
ain now interested in seeing that 
Western Europe can never be- 
come a base for effective offensive 
action against her. It is therefore 
clear that, so far from disinterest- 
ing herself in Europe, Britain 
must exert all her influence to pre- 
vent Europe becoming the scene 
of further aggression by a power 
which, by descending to the east- 
ern shores of the Atlantic, might 
again threaten her security, or use 
those shores as a base for depre- 
dations similar to those which 
German aircraft have committed 
in Britain since 1940. 

These are the most potent con- 
siderations from the point of view 
of purely British interests. But 
there is another set of circum- 
stances, affecting not only Britain, 
but the Continental nations them- 
selves, which impels the mainte- 
nance of British interest in Eu- 
rope. These are the economic 
considerations. - 

Here there are two aspects. In 
the first place, Britain herself has 
always had close commercial ties 
with the Continental nations, sup- 
plying them, for instance, with 
coal and manufactured goods in 


return for agricultural produce 
and certain types of raw materials 
and finished products. In the sec- 
ond place, she has been concerned 
with preventing a predominant 
Continental power from absorbing 
the whole of the European mar- 
ket and thus obtaining a strangle- 
hold on the economic and financial 
systems of the weaker European 
countries, which in the past has 
generally paved the way to such 
a power’s political and military 
domination of the Continent itself 

Both these principles of British 
economic policy are to the benefit 
not only of Britain’s own political 
and economic security, but also of 
those European nations which are 
peaceably inclined. 


Tinenty. British interest in Eu- 
rope derives from the natural and 
historical affinities existing be- 
tween Britain and many of the 
European nations. Early ties of 
blood between Briton and Scan- 
dinavian and, later, between 
Briton and Norman may be said 
to have initiated this process, 
which was intensified during the 
Middle Ages by close association 
between the ruling families of 
Britain and Western Europe and 
the settlement of Continental 
craftsmen (e.g., the Flemings) in 
England. From the 17th Cen- 
tury onward the introduction of 
first a Dutch and then a German 
element into the British reigning 
house developed and completed 
the process, until the traditional 
ties between Britain and the Con- 
tinent were of the closest. 
Militarily and politically, again, 
Britain has always been more or 
less involved in Europe; she has 
been, at given moments, the friend 
or enemy of most of the Conti- 
nental countries, and has been en- 
gaged in most of the principal 
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European wars. In the past 30 
years her friendship has tended to 
consolidate with the Western Eu- 
ropean democracies against the 
aggressor nations of Central Eu- 
rope, and in the case of these 
democracies, therefore, political 
and wartime sympathies have 
been added to long-standing tradi- 
tional associations. 

Fourthly, there is the question 
of culture. Britain’s culture, past 
and present, is predominantly Eu- 
ropean—that is to say, her litera- 
ture, her art, and her science have 
their roots in European cultural 
soil. One has only to take, as an 
example, Shakespeare; it is the 
European window through which 
he is always looking. 

Equally, Britain has_ given 
much to Europe in the cultural 
field, but it has been, so to speak, 
the gift of a child to a parent, for 
the greater part of British culture 
has its origin in European experi- 
ence and tradition. Today, there- 
fore, when Europe lies prostrate 
beneath a barbarian dictatorship, 
with the light of her civilization 
and progress extinguished, it is 
incumbent upon Britain, after the 
dictatorship has been broken, to 
do all in her power to rehabilitate 
Muropean culture so that the Con- 
tinent may resume its place in the 
forefront of creative endeavor. 

All this, however, is not to say 
that Britain’s international ties 
are exclusively or even predomi- 
nantly European. That, from the 
nature of things, could not be. 
Nor would it be true to say that 
Britain’s interest in Europe tran- 
scends that of, say, the United 
States of America, or of the non- 
European parts of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Their 
ties with Europe, though perhaps 
of a different kind, may be no less 
close. 

But more important than this 
is the community of interests 
which the war has forged in Eu- 
rope for Britain, the United States 
of America, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. We 
have all been victims of the same 
aggression and, while defending 
ourselves, are all equally engaged 
in the liberation of Europe. . The 
aggression was to a large extent 
made possible by the imperfect 
realization that we were all 
equally involved in the fate of 
Europe, that the flames could not 
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break out there without all our 
houses being threatened. 

If there is one lesson we 
should have learned, it is that we 
should all three stand together, 
not only, to put it crudely, as “‘fire 
extinguishers,” but, after the war, 
as guardians and architects as 
well. It would be folly to relapse 
into the same state of well-mean- 
ing isolation and disinterestedness 
which, more than anything else, 





Many Views 


on post-war problems have been 
and will be aired in the series 
‘A World to LIVE In’ — of which 
this is installment Number 28. 





made it possible for the aggressor 
nations to attack us separately 
and to try to prevent us from com- 
bining. The war has shown that 
the best form of security for the 
freedom-loving nations is action 
in common, and what is true of 
the war will obviously also be true 
of the peace. 

What, then, should be Britain’s 
post-war policy toward Europe? 
How is it best to contribute to- 
ward establishing the security and 
prosperity of European nations? 

In the past Europe has been the 
victim of her own disunity. The 
small- or medium-size nations 
have been unable to agree suffi- 
ciently among themselves to safe- 
guard their own interests and 
present a united front to a power- 
ful aggressor. It has therefore 
been easy for an aggressor to sep- 
arate, isolate, and destroy them 
(at least temporarily) in turn. 
Now some of them have begun to 
realize the dangers of such dis- 
unity, and to evolve certain com- 
binations for the purpose of de- 
fending, in common, their essen- 
tial mutual interests. 

This tendency should meet, and 
indeed has met, with full British 
support. As long as such combina- 
tions are nonaggressive in char- 
acter, they obviously serve a valu- 
able double purpose of safeguard- 
ing the nations concerned and of 
insuring the peace and stability of 
Europe, in which Britain, for her 
part, is vitally interested. They 
should also, if intelligently 
formed, redound to the economic 
and financial benefit of the part- 


ners, since they should lea: to g 
rationalization of commerc):| ex. 
changes, customs, and commun. 
cations. 

All these tendencies Britaiy 
should, in principle, suppor! ang 
she should moreover be pre) jared 
to strengthen the smaller yrp. 
pean countries economically by 
giving them, where necessary or 
desirable, advice or assistance 
She should also aim at strengthen. 
ing her own economic ties with 
them, developing and increasing 
the trade which she maintained 
with them before the war, in order 
that they shall not, for want of 
markets for their produce and of 
sources of supply for manufac- 
tured goods, come to depend al- 
most exclusively on Germany. 

Finally, should aggression, de- 
spite all these precautions, again 
raise its head, or should a great 
European power show the slight- 
est sign of following the path 
which the Axis powers carved out 
for themselves in 1939 and 1940, 
Britain must be strong enough, 
and above all resolute enough, to 
nip such a tendency in the bud. 

Britain’s policy toward Europe 
must, in fact, be one of vigilance 
and coéperation. She and all who 
have the real interests of Europe 
at heart must do all they can to 
make the stability of the peace- 
able European countries a reality, 
and an assured reality. To this 
end they should be assisted to 
agree among themselves, and to 
consolidate such agreement in ar- 
rangements of a practical or “func- 
tional” character which will open 
up before them, perhaps for the 
first time in history, prospects of 
permanent peace, progress, and 
prosperity. 

As a corollary, no obstacle 
should be placed in the way of 
nonaggressive combinations be- 
tween the smaller- or medium-size 
European States; still less should 
there be any attempt to divide 
those States one from another, for 
this would be to adopt the sinister 
practice which the Axis powers, 
while paying lip service to “HKu- 
ropean unity,” have consistently 
followed ever since they were in 
a position to do so, with a view to 
insuring their own predominance 
at the expense of their neighbors 
and drawing upon those neigh- 
bors’ resources for the furtherance 
of their own aggressive aims. 
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PEACE 


Must Be Enforced 


An American discusses elements 
of a durable Pax Humana—+to be 
based on national righteousness. 


By Allison Ware 


T HERE are only two things that 
can give the United States lasting 
peace when and after this war is 
won. Simply stated they are: (1) 
real and permanent strength, mil- 
itary strength; (2) real and per- 
manent policies of righteousness 
and fair dealing in relations with 
all the world. Neither of these 
factors, in the long run, can be suf- 
ficient for the purpose without the 
other. 

It is strange that as a nation, 
America has never recognized, in 
time of peace, the basic necessity 
of military strength for national 
survival. Here is a country whose 
people have in four generations 
swarmed over a continent, tamed 
a wilderness, and developed phys- 
ical mastery of the material re- 
sources of the land. But in part 
due to geographical isolation and 
in part due to the cushioning and 


control of war by the Paz Bri- ' 


tannica, America has felt itself to 
be safe from danger without. Rud- 
yard Kipling could have been re- 
ferring to the United States when 
he wrote: 


Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed 
by your leaden seas, 

Long did ye wake in quiet, and long 
lie down at ease; 

Till ye said of Strife, “What is it?” of 
the Sword, “It is far from our 
ken”; 

Till ye made a sport of your shrunk- 
en host and a toy of your armed 
men. 


It may be argued that the vast 
increase in material wealth of the 
United States and the marked rise 
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in standards of living 
during the last 80 
years have been large- 
ly due to the fact that 
Americans have not 
taxed themselves for 
heavy armament; and 
this is doubtless true. 
But what shall be said, 
now, if all this wealth, 
all these standards of 
living, and this or- 
dered freedom shall 
be lost by reason of in- 
difference to the 
changing realities? 
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People cannot know 
everything. Much 
must be left to their 
leaders. But three 
things Americans should know, 
for their survival depends upon 
knowledge of them: 

1. The Western Hemisphere is 
no longer isolated. 

No one is isolated in space or 
time. Washington 150 years ago 
was seven days’ distant from New 
York. Now it is 70 minutes. There 
is no spot on earth more than 
three days’ distant by bomber 
from any other spot. We live ina 
shrunken world. 

Nor is the United States isolated 
in terms cf peace or war economy. 
Great and varied though its re- 
sources are, it would be impaired 
in times of peace under cartels 
that would refuse rubber, nickel, 
tin, and many of the other critical 
materials; in times of war its very 
existence could depend upon a 
supply of these and other neces- 
sities. 

2. The Paz Britannica is over. 

No longer can Great Britain, by 
means of her far-flung empire, her 
skilful diplomacy, her shrewd 
juggling of the balance of power 
in Europe, and her massive sea 
power, preserve the peace of the 


THE SOLUTION of the problem—as cartooned by Rotar- 
ian J. N. (“Ding”) Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


world. Americans who did not 
learn this in 1914 have learned it 
now. But will it be remembered 
after the victory? 

3. New instruments of war 
strike hard. 

Mechanized warfare leaves no 
second-guessing to that nation 
whose sea power is broken and 
whose air and land strength is not 
instantly superior to any force 
that can at a given time be hurled 
against it. Mere size or wealth or 
pride or confidence or resources or 
area or population cannot save a 
land that is not guarded by effec- 
tive strength. Indeed all these 
things may be the fat prize that 
brings lean, hard-bitten aggressors 
to the kill. 

There is no defense against 
modern military attack except 
that which is based upon long pre- 
vision and previously prepared 
strength. ‘ 

Those fine slogans “A war to 
end war” and “A war to make the 
world safe for democracy” led 
many at the end of World War I 
to the belief that victory in itself 
ends war, [Continued on page 53] 
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| AM an Australian soldier who 
has lived with and marched with 
and fought beside the American 
doughboys in Papua, New Guinea 
You may have wondered about 
differences in the American and 
Aussie soldier’s ration, discipline, 
and general outlook. 

The food ration for the Austral- 
ian soldier in action in Papua 
consisted of one tin of bully beef 
and one packet of army biscuits 
a day—this we call hardtack 
Where possible to procure it, a 
cup of tea helped wash it down; 
often, though, we used the cold 
water of mountain streams. Our 
American cobbers* were unable 
for a short time to secure their 
full rations because they were 
dropped from airplanes and many 
packages burst on hitting the 
ground. But if an issue was com- 
pletely smashed and _ scattered, 
the doughboys would grin rueful- 
ly and accept an issue of our hard- 
tack 

It was, by the way, exceeding- 
ly difficult for a pilot, even though 
he skimmed the tops of the trees 

*A “down-under” expression meaning 
“companion,” even more than “friend.” 
For a more complete description of “cob 
ber,” see the poem A Cobber in Talking 


it Over (page 1) in the November Rorar 
1AN kps 
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In the ‘green hell’ of jungle islands they’ 
comparing notes...and while fighting togethe 
are also learning the art of living together 


By Private C 
Australian Army i 


to drop these rations among us 
and not present them to the near- 
by enemy, particularly as he had 
to run the gantlet of Zeros, ack- 
ack, machine-gun fire, and snipers 
perched in the coconut palms. 
Consequently, at times, he 
dropped the rations -right on us 
and they fell darned hard, causing 
occasional casualties; but the air- 
men did a very good job under 
unique and extraordinarily diffi- 
cult conditions, nevertheless. 
Battle rations of American 
troops are much different from 
ours and consist of a number of 
courses. For instance, one tin con- 
tains five biscuits, five lollies (or 
candy, as the doughboys say), a 
small tin of coffee, and two pieces 
of lump sugar. Another contains 
a hash of rice and meat or tomato 
stew, whilst another ration is a 
quarter of a pound of chocolate 
Also their supply of cigarettes is 
usually plentiful. They prefer 
their “tailor-mades”’ to the Aussie 
issue of fine-cut tobacco, whereas 
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we Aussie soldiers roll our owp 
The doughboys’ opinion 0 ‘ 
rations is that they are just iho ' 
enough to keep a guy’s 
movin’. They dislike our 
beef, believing it is too ' 
many a time we've seen then 
wash it to get rid of the s 
Our biscuits are almost as hard 
as wood and are no f. 
with American boys, w! 


the biscuits “crackers.” The 
Aussie soldier likes his food 
but is not nearly so particular 


as the doughboy. Give the Aus. 
sie a billy of tea and something 
to get his teeth into and he js 
pretty well satisfied. He sea. 
sons his meal by grumbling ang 
feels a lot better as a result of it 
But the American soldier is more 
food-conscious: his food and his 


. G. Shaw 


atuiadn 4 yin 


eating are much more scientific. 

We are very glad of this fact, 
for now we are beginning to be 
issued with much better rations 
ourselves. There was no chance 
of doing any cooking in the field, 
especially under the almost unbe- 
lievable conditions of the Papuan 
jungle. We had nothing to cook 
or cook with, while at the same 
time to light a fire might invite 
a stream of machine-gun bullets 
or a grenade to break the monot- 
ony. When we dared light a fire, 
we'd shove a bayonet hole in a 
bully-beef tin (to allow steam to 
escape) and throw the tin on the 
coals—thus our meal was _ hot 
meat. Then again we'd open the 
tin, mix the meat with water and 
broken biscuit, place the tin on 
the coals, and thus make a stew. 

Part of the American messing 
gear consists of a saucepanlike 
aluminum plate with attached 
handle. These were great, for in 
these we could fry or hash the 
bully beef and thus make variety 
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in the taste anyway. We showed 
loughboys how in these we 
make stews and roasts and 

% porridge from crushed-up army 
scuits; and even hamburgers, to 
amazement. You might not 


n think them hamburgers, but you 
| would be surprised at what you 
d can do with bully beef and water 
He and army biscuit if only you've 
oot a gadget to cook it in. 
le The Australian national drink is 
1 tea, but the doughboys prefer cof- 
r fee. We introduced the doughboys 
to the idea of boiling the billy 
7 with a green twig across the top 


prevent the tea becoming 

smoked. They were quite inter- 
ested, declared it an ingenious 
idea, and followed suit when out 
; of coffee. We like our tea medium 
3 to strong, and very hot, but most 

doughboys want it warm, sweet. 

and strong, without milk. Others, 
a however, like it with milk and 
without sugar. Of course, the day 
we were issued with tinned milk 
and sugar was a red-letter day. 
Incidentally, we diggers never 
were able to impart the same fla- 





vor to coffee as doughboys did 

We quite often ate green leaves 
from river banks, 
Although not appetizing, 
this provided us with a taste of! 
greenstuff. The water we used 
was the jungle water from the 


similar to wa 


tercress 


] 


steamy earth under a bil 
lashed by the rain of the skies 
When treated with two 
purifying tablets, such water be- 
came safe and tasteless 

Despite the towering difficulties 
of this green hell upon earth that 
is Papua, both Aussies and Amer- 
icans received their rations fairly 
regularly. If you could only see 
this primitive country, if only you 
realized the creeping, crawling, 
hair-raising fight to the death day 
and night taking place deep with- 
in its tangled 
would realize the miracle worked 
by the supply men in keeping up 
rations as efficiently as they had. 

Very few comfort parcels ar- 
rived either for Americans or 
Aussies in the field, apart from an 


= 
110n tree 


small 


fastnesses, you 


*See Fit Men Fight Best! by Holman 
Harvey, April, 1943, RoTARIAN 


THERE'S INTENSE concentration on hearts and spades under Yankee helmets and broad-brimmed Aussie campaign hats just now, but 
these fighters are ready for instant action if word comes to the interested onlooker whose earphones keep him in touch with headquarters. 


occasional issue of tobacco and 
cigarettes, which were really all 
that Was necessary ictually to 
satisfv us. But after flving to an 
advanced base, all troop received 
comfort issues of soap, razor 
blades, sweets, tinned fruit and 
cake, etc. Heaven on earth! All 
comfort societies are amalgamated 


in New Guinea, and it is quite 
probable an American may re- 
ceive an Australian parcel, or vice 
versa. The reason for lack of com- 
forts for men in action was not 
because they weren't 
but it was vital that planes 
ammunition and ordinary food 
The American lads stood up 
very well to the Papuan condi 
miasmic swamps 
storms, endless seas of 


| ] 
a\ ailable i 


carry 


tions tropical 
jungle, 
swaying native bridges, torrential 
ravines, devilish insects, 
paths through sodden vegetation, 
the crack of a sniper’s rifle, the 
stutter of a machine gun from im- 


slippery 


penetrable depths, the bursting of 
a hand grenade, the razor-back 
mountains towering 
clouds, the crawling along paths 


above the 





































where one slip meant a plunge 
over a precipice to thousands of 
feet below. Again and again the 
doughboys would grimly say, “I'll 
never make the next mile,” but 
they always did. 

The doughboy, just like us, be- 
came weary and hungry and 
homesick at times, yet, like the 
Aussie, there was always a joke or 
grin playing about his lips. One 
exasperated doughboy, wiping his 
forehead and glaring at the dense 
jungle wall, declared, “Maybe 
they did kick up a fuss when 
George Washington cut down a 
cherry tree and couldn't tell a lie 
to hide it, but I’d like to hack all 
this jungle off the earth and tell 
the world about it.” 

Away back at Port Moresby 
there was a particular doughboy 
pal of ours whom we called 
Johnny. He was in charge of a 
bulldozer working on a road when 
the enemy came over. As _ the 
bombs screamed down, Johnny 
leaped from the bulldozer and 
made for cover. One of his “non- 
coms” immediately followed him 
and angrily demanded why he 
had abandoned the bulldozer 
“Wal,” drawled Johnny, “Uncle 
Sam has plenty of bulldozers, but 
he’s only got one Johnny.” 

We discerned a difference in 
the discipline of the two forces. 
Back in Australia while on leave 
the American almost invariably 
salutes his officers, whilst the 


Aussie is not so_ particular 


whether on leave or in the field. 
The American regards his officers 
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Rotary Service Vignette 


At a lunch counter in a station 
at Cincinnati, a few months ago, 
a bronzed Australian flier took a 
stool next to mine. We chatted 
over pie and coffee. 

“This may be like asking me if 
I know a Mr. Smith in New 
York,” I said, “but do you hap- 
pen to know a man named Angus 
Mitchell who lives in Australia?” 

My counter companion smiled 
quickly. 

“Know Angus Mitchell? Every 
boy in uniform knows Angus 
Mitchell and those other Rotar- 
ians because of what they have 
done for us!” 

Then I remembered’ what 
great-hearted Angus Mitchell, of 
Melbourne, a Past Vice-President 
of Rotary International, had told 
me months before Pearl Harbor. 

“Ray, there is coming a day 
when the sons of American Ro- 
tarians will be in Australia. Aus- 
tralian Rotary Clubs will be 
ready to serve them.” 

—J. RAYMOND TIFFANY 

Immediate Past Vice-President 
Rotary International 











as his superiors; they rarely mix. 
The Aussie regards his officers (if 
he likes them) as more or less 
“one of the boys,” yet does not 
lose sight of the fact that the of- 
ficer has the final say. The Aussie 
will do-more for the officer he 
likes than for the officer who tries 
to rule merely by the iron glove. 
The American will very rarely 
argue against an officer, even 
when he believes him to be 
wrong, but the Aussie in the bat- 
tle areas will discuss the pros and 


THE FEATS of Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig 
are losing nothing in the telling as Amer- 
ican doughboys explain the secrets of 
baseball to eager Australian youngsters. 


cons if a question does er 

We found that the dou: 
relies on his officer’s jud; 
very greatly and will alway 
low him anywhere. With th: 
sies, as well as the doughbo 
an Officer is killed, or even 
he is alive, the men use thei! 
initiative, taking individual { 
upon their shoulders whil 
working as a team. This gr 
helps for victory and the su: 
of all. 

The American ncos’ (non 
missioned officers) influence oye; 
the men is more strict than « 
The American nco is regarded 4 
an officer when being addressed 
and acts like one. An Austra 
neo certainly has command ove; 
us, but he is regarded much 1 
as one of us and often does a share 
of the work when placed in chai 
of a working party. 

The American soldier’s outlook 
upon the war is that the Allies 
definitely win, and that the soone: 
it is over, the better, so let’s get 
on with the job. The Aussies bi 
lieve it a B-Y nuisance, hop 
will soon be over, then carry on 
with their game of two-up unti! 
the order comes to get into it 
again. 

Both the Aussie and the dough 
boy eagerly look forward to the 
end of the war and their home- 
coming, but the doughboys who 
have married Australian girls 
look forward to a return to Aus- 
tralia, then a trip to the U.S. A 
to show their young wives “the 
greatest country on earth.” 
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ITH the turn of the tide 
definitely moving against the Axis 
powers in Europe and Asia, the 
Australian Government will in- 
tensify its preparations for post- 
war reconstruction. As long ago 
as December, 1942, the Treasurer, 
Joseph B. Chifley, was made Min- 
ister of Reconstruction. His main 
oficer is Dr. H. C. Coombs, for- 
merly an economist with the Com- 
monwealth Bank, and Director of 
Rationing, who was recently in 
the United States as Australian 
delegate to the Hot Springs Food 
Conference. Questions of Austral- 
ja’s relationship with the rest of 
the world come under the admin- 
istration of the Department for 
External Affairs, under Dr. H. V. 
Evatt. 

Australia looks wit hin—and 
without—for the solution of the 
post-war problems. Australia will 
cooperate with the Allied nations 
in arriving at a common solution 
to their problems, but Australia 
will exert its influence for raising 
the standards of living of the peo- 
ple. As Dr. Evatt said recently 
in New York, “Nothing will con- 


Australia Plans Jobs 


They’re organizing ‘down under’ 
to cushion that post-war shock. 


Photos: (ight) Australian Nat’l Trave! Assn.; (below) British Combine 






































By Lloyd Ross 


Secretary, State Railways Union 
New South Wales 


tribute more to post-war stability 
than full employment and rising 
living standards in the major 
countries of the world. In our 
view the first objective of post- 
war international economic policy 
is that the respective nations 
should recognize that their Gov- 
ernments have an obligation, not 
merely to their own people, but to 
peoples of other countries, to 
maintain within their own domes- 
tic economies a high level of em- 
ployment and rising living stand 
ards.” 

The concentration on methods 
whereby standards may be raised 
at home and the freer exchange of 
goods are regarded as a more crea- 
tive approach to the problems of 
population than 
migration of “overcrowded” peo- 
ples to Australia at the end of the 
war. Australia will plan to de- 
velop further the interior of the 
continent. Trees must be grown; 
water conserved; rivers used as a 


discussions on 


basis for irrigation schemes—but 
these plans will be a method > 
resettling soldiers and war work- 
ers in Australia rather than a 

















such giants as 
is a “must” development. 
Below) “Devil's Marbles” slow grading crews 
transcontinental 
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attracting millions to 
We will play a part in 
discussion on 
discrimination 


method of 
\ustralia 
a world issues of 
migration, racial 


the relations between European 
and other races: but too much can 
Australia 


of the geographical and 


not be expected from 


because 
climatic limitations of the coun 
try. The more profitable approach 
that Australia take 
the widening of world trade and 
the raising of popular standard 


We hope to find outlet 


will will be 


of living 


projects, such as made these crops 
Australia’s job blueprint 


loom large on 










































































for products of new industries in 
the great potential needs of the 
world’s millions. 

It is impossible at this stage to 
judge the extent to which people 
now engaged in wartime activities 
will be able to find employment in 
producing goods for the world 
markets. We cannot wait until 
the size of the market is known— 
we must plan now for the reém- 
people in the de- 
velopment of the nation. There 
are houses to be built—one esti- 
mate is 100,000. There are towns 
replanned. There .are 
amenities to be extended through 
out rural Australia. We need free 
libraries; we must build schemes 
for conserving water. We are 
planning, therefore, to provide 
jobs for Australians in improv- 
ing their continent. The _ blue- 
prints are being made, although 
the number of jobs available and 
required will depend on the gen- 
situation of world _ pros- 


ployment of 


to be 


eral 
perity 
Planning is being organized by 
a series of commissions, special- 
izing on certain aspects of Austral- 
The Department of Labor of the 
Australian Government recently requested 
full information on the Work Pile plans 
developed by the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Chamber of Commerce. See San 
Francisco—No. 1 Work Pile City, by 
Ernest Ingold, November, 1943, ROTARIAN. 
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ian life. The Commonwealt 
partment of Health is carry 
research into post-war healt 
nutrition problems; the Cor 
wealth Housing and Rural R 
struction Commissions are a ly 
operating. More commission 
be established immediately. They 
will be guided and their conely 
sions codrdinated by the Mi: 
of Reconstruction itself. 

It is recognized also that there 
are large groups of people 


will be unable to earn a 
through work. The sick, th 
aged, and the young must be 


cared for. A National Welfare 
Fund is being established, aiming 
ultimately at providing sickness. 
unemployment, medical, hospital 
and dental services. Australia | 
for many years had an exten 
system of social services. 

Such are the main directions of 
Australia’s post-war planning 
coéperation with the world to 
raise the standards of the world: 
the employment of Australians in 
industry, but a recognition that if 
ordinary industry fails to find 
jobs, there are plenty of tasks to 
be tackled by Australian men and 
women; and that these can be 
tackled in such a way that stand- 
ards of living internally will be 
raised. 
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THE DROVER symbolizes his land's vast 
wool trade. Under normal conditions the 
greater part of this wool is exported. 
Wartime shipbuilding (right) promises 
new fields for peacetime employment. 
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Bulawayo Plans 
for its Old Folks 


When peace returns to 
this city in Southern 
Rhodesia, the Rotary 
Club will resume work 
on a home for them. A 
by-product: many jobs! 


DeceMBER, 1943 





LD AGE will lose one of its 
darkest fears when the end of 
the war permits Rotarians of 

Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, to 
move ahead with construction of 
a home for elderly couples. Their 
plan will allow husbands and 
wives to continue in the shadows 
of advancing years the partner- 
ships they began on the sunny 
side of their lives. 

But that is not all the project 
will accomplish. It will also make 


work for many hands—at a time 
when jobs will be gravely needed. 
Blueprinted in 1939, then shelved 
by war’s outbreak, the program 
will release some £15,000 ($60,- 
000)—its estimated cost 
and supplies in 
post-war years. 
Thus it becomes a 
typical “Work 
Pile” project (see 
footnote)* such as 
Rotarians are pro- 


for labor 


133roud 











Sketch by Rotarian Architects J. D, Robertson, Jehn Pee} 
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HOW Bulawayo’s old folks’ 
home will look when complete. 








moting in many communities. It 
is also typical of the job private 
enterprise can do in _ providing 
community service through pri- 
vate contributions and timely 





planning. 

Bulawayo’s Jubilee Homes for 
Aged Couples, as the development 
will be known, will provide 24 
connected homes, each to consist 
of bedroom, living room, and small 
veranda, with bath facilities to be 
shared with occupants of the ad- 
joining flat. A common dining 
room, a lounge, and quarters for 


Map by B. A. Benson 














MIDWAY between the equator and 
Cape Town, South Africa, is Bulawayo 

. and here, at the right, are some 
of its Rotarians shown as they met 
with Sydney W. Pascall (third from 
left, sitting), of London, when he 
visited the Club in 1932 during his 
term of office as Rotary’s President. 
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a matron and for servants also will 
be provided. 

Ground for the Homes has al- 
ready been earmarked by the Bul- 
awayo municipality, outside the 
town’s congested area. 

Financing is two-thirds com- 
plete. Rotarians are now custo- 
dians of more than £8,000 set 
aside for the homes, with another 
£1,200 pledged. Several wills 
known to contain provision for the 
homes, interest on the fund, and 
further income from other sources 
promise to bring the total avail- 
able for building to at least £10,- 
000 next year. Government old- 





age pensions the guests will re- 
ceive will meet maintenance costs. 

A revision of the Club’s esti- 
mates because of higher wartime 
prices may be called for, but it is 
probable that additional funds can 
be raised by calling upon patriotic 
and social organizations in Bula- 
wayo to help the Rotarians com- 
plete their plans. 





*See When Johnny Comes Marching 


Home ..., by Paul G. Hoffman; 
Heap the Work Pile High!, by Paul B. Mc- 
Kee; and Brainerd, Minnesota, Does It, 


by Carl Zapffe, in the September issue 
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DIERDRE and Michael today... 





and in 1940 (right) when they arrived in Canada from Britain. 


The Little Days Lengthen 


[: WAS the Summer of 1940. 
France had just fallen. The blitz on 
Britain had begun. How to spare 
British children the horrors of nightly 
bombings was a question burdening 
many minds. “Send them to us,” 
cried millions of North Americans, 
making vast plans for their care. But 
only a few thousand could come. 
Among them were Michael and 
Dierdre Day. As it had for many 
other British children, the long, 
friendly arm of Rotary had reached 
from Canada to their home in Brent- 
wood, a London suburb where their 
father is town clerk and a Rotarian, 
and had guided the small brother and 
sister to Montreal, to Toronto, and 
thence to their strange new home 
with Rotarian and Mrs. Lloyd D. Jack- 
son, of Hamilton, Ontario. 


DECEMBER, 1943 


You see the youngsters (right) as 
they arrived—betagged, begrimed, but 
beguiling after their long train trip 
from Montreal—in Toronto’s Union 
Station. Michael was then 6, Dierdre 
10—and maybe you recall the story 
about them in the November, 1940, 
ROTARIAN. You see them (above) as 
they look today—in a photo that 
would calm the most anxious mother’s 
fears. They love Canada, _ their 
“Auntie and Unky,” their school, their 
Christmas visits to the Hamilton Ro- 
tary Club—but their fondest dream is 
of that too-distant day when they can 
throw their arms around their own 
Mum and Pops once more. 

Meanwhile, as their father puts it, 
“the ties of friendship in this trou- 
blous world grow stronger as their 
stay in Canada lengthens.” 
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Uncle Sam Needs 65,000 furses 


By M. T. MacEachern, M. D. 


Associate Director, American College 
of Surgeons; Rotarian, Chicago, Ill. 


ee. years ago last 
month Florence Nightingale took 
38 nurses to Scutari, Turkey, to es- 
tablish during the Crimean War 
the first effective battle-area nurs- 
ing system the world had ever 
seen. Today that system, with its 
companion civilian nursing serv- 
ice, is so essential to United Na- 
tions victory that the shortage of 
nurses is one of the most critical 
problems faced by the Allies—and 
in America alone 65,000 student 
nurses must be recruited within 
the next six months. 

So pressing is the need, says the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, that this figure is a bedrock 
minimum—another 50,000 could 
easily be absorbed within the pro- 
fession today. Working with the 
Public Health Service are the 
many State nurses’ associations, 
the medical societies, and the or- 
ganized hospital groups in the 
United States. 

Like the British Commonwealth 
before them, Americans are sud- 
denly keenly aware of the de- 
mands made upon _ professional 
nursing by the war. New recruits 
must replace the 35,000 nurses 
who have already gone into the 
armed services. They must take 
the places of the 3,000 additional 
nurses being sought each month 
by the Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps. They must meet the se- 
rious shortage of trained person- 
nel in civilian and Government 
hospitals, in public health agen- 
cies, and in plants engaged in war 
production. 

In the national nursing inven- 
tory for 1941, returns were re- 
ceived from about 300,000 gradu- 
ate nurses, 91,000 of whom were 
inactive. The more than 1,400 ac- 
credited hospital schools listed 
85,642 students in 1939, as com- 
pared with 98,166 in 1942. 

Service clubs from coast to coast 
are being enlisted in the drive, 
and Rotary has been quick to act.* 

Today, under the terms of the 
Bolton Act, adopted by Congress 





DECEMBER, 1943 


And many U. S. Rotary Clubs are helping the 


Cadet Nurse Corps in its quest for recruits. 


last June, the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps can offer this attractive pro- 
gram to the 65,000 young women 
it seeks: 

All-expense under 
which the Federal Government pays 
all costs for a complete training course 
that generally runs in excess of two 
and one-half years. 

Spending allowances during train- 
ing—which vary from $15 a month for 
the “pre-Cadet” during the first nine 
months of training, to $20 monthly for 
the Junior Cadet (in the next 15 to 21 
months), and finally to not less than 
$30 monthly for Senior Cadets between 
their completion of Junior Cadet train 
ing and their graduation. 

Participation in an elite corps of es 
sential personnel—and the right to 
wear the smart, gray, red, and silver 
uniform and insignia of the U.S.C.N.C., 
with its Maltese Cross that indicates 
the Cadet Nurse. 

Provision for completion of training 
even after the war ends—provided the 
enrollee has been a student for at least 
90 days prior to the termination of 
hostilities. 

This generous program is open 
to young women between the ages 


scholarships — 





*See St. Louis Rotarians Help Train 
More Nurses, December, 1942, ROTARIAN 
Although financing of most student nurses 
will no longer be necessary, this phase of 
the St. Louis Rotary Club’s project can still 
be applied to nurse candidates enrolled in 
training schools not accredited under the 
terms of the Bolton Act and hence in 
eligible for scholarship funds.—Ebs. 
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of 17 (or 18, depending on State 
and hospital school regulations) 
and 35. They must be high-school 
graduates who earned satisfactory 
grades, and must enjoy 
health. 

In return for the advantages 
the U.S.C.N.C. offers her, the Ca- 
det Nurse is required to sign a 
formal pledge that, health per- 
mitting, she will put her profes- 
sional services at the disposal of 
the Government for the duration, 
either in military or in essential 
civilian nursing. 

And here is something for each 
of these girls to consider: They 
are helping to win the war as Ca- 
det Nurses, but also they are pre- 
paring for profitable post-war oc- 
cupations. “Rosie the Riveter” 
may have to step back into private 
life when the war ends, but the 
Cadet Nurse will have a lifetime 
career assured her. 

Typical of the campaigns being 
waged throughout the country is 
that sponsored by the Civilian 
War Service Committee in IIli- 
nois, one of whose leaders is Stan- 
ley R. Clague, President of the 
Chicago Rotary Club. 
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HARRY HANSEN is a Middle-Westerner 
living in New York, where he is literary edi- 
tor of the World-Telegram. He was a cor- 
respondent at the Peace Conference in 1919. 


TARTLING changes took 
5 place in the world of books in 

1943. Book buying changed 
from a habit to a contagious fever. 
Books sold better than at any time 
in the preceding 20 years. Low- 
priced reprints circulated by the 
millions of copies, proving that 
many newcomers were finding 
their way to the bookstands. The 
motion-picture people paid huge 
sums for stories. And as I write, 
the rush is still increasing, with 
editions going out of print be- 
cause of wartime restrictions on 
white paper. 

But that merely affects the out- 
side of books and the welfare of 
author and publisher, not their 
ideas. Between covers we find 
the best war reporting ever 
printed. Never before have cor- 
respondents had such easy (and 
dangerous) access to the war 
fronts and come back with such 
satisfactory material. Then we 
have had many books of discus- 
sion about today’s and tomorrow’s 
problems, showing the alertness 
of people’s minds. Biography and 
autobiography are _ flourishing, 
but novels still lag behind. But 
this is logical. Many young writ- 
ers have had to put the type- 
writer aside for the rifle. And 
who can think up stories that rival 
the incredible events taking place 
on land and sea? Great works of 
the imagination require leisure 
and reflection. 
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Harry Hansen’s choice 


So here is a list of books that 
stand out in my mind as the best 
and most profitable reading of 
the first ten months of 1943 
for an understanding of what men 
think about today. When Dr. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps* summed up 
the books of a year in this space, 
he made his choice on the basis 
of wide scholarship plus deep hu- 
man understanding and an almost 
evangelistic fervor to get you to 
read the books he liked. Follow- 
ing his example, I have tried to 
avoid splitting hairs over the rel- 
ative values of the books I found 
valuable. They may not all be 
permanent additions to literature, 
but I do feel that each one de- 
serves a place on my shelves. 


Autobiographies 


HEATHEN Days, by H. L. Mencken. 
Here the amused skeptic who enjoys 
the antics of the human race describes 
his adventures as a correspondent trail- 
ing W. J. Bryan, Al Smith, and other 
politicos. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF MAIN STREET, Dy 
Henry Johnson. A retired educator 
who hails from Sinclair Lewis’ native 
city, Sauk Center, Minnesota, tells an 
eloquent tale of the good time he had 
teaching in colleges East and West. 

TROUBLESHOOTER: THE STORY OF A 
NortHwoops Prosecutor, by -Robert 
Travers. Snappy tales about criminal 
trials and litigation in a community 
where the prosecutor gets no rest. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CURMUDGEON, 
by Harold L. Ickes. The U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior can make even his 
irritations entertaining and some of 
his experiences are a part of recent 
political history. 

THE WoRLD oF YESTERDAY, by Stefan 
Zweig. <A brilliant evocation of cul- 
tural life in Vienna before the First 
World War and the subsequent root- 
lessness of a fine writer, who describes 
his experiences in one of the most mod- 
est, balanced, and mature autobiogra- 
phies of our time. 

LirE Is Too SHort, by C. Kay-Scott. 
A writer who holds you by the great 
variety of his experiences and the 
frankness with whieh he reveals his 
personality. 

A THRESHOLD IN THE Sun, by Lloyd 


Morris. An intellectual who has barely 


reached middle age writes with charm 





* Beloved “Billy” Phelps conducted a 
“Billy Phelps ay department in 
Tue Rorarian from 1937 to shortly before 
his death last August. 


of boyhood and young manhoox ith 
many personal glimpses of contempo 
rary authors. 

CouNntTRY CuRED, by Homer oy 
Maybe Homer isn’t so much of a fa) m- 
er boy as he professes, but the tang of 
hickory smoke is in this book and the 


yarning makes it excellent entertain. 
ment. 

A MINGLED CHIME, by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The talented English con 
ductor (of orchestras) plays on our 
emotions with his life story. 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE, by Wilbur L 
Cross. A fine American book, the story 
of the career of the Yale professor who 
became America’s most literate Gover 
nor; his memories of William Lyon 
Phelps will be welcomed by many who 
read Dr. Phelps here. 

Harvest OF My Years, by Channing 
Pollock. An active life in and around 
the theater, crowned with success, here 
described with gusto; a real American 
career. 


Biographies 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: AN 
AMERICAN BioGRAPHY, by Rackham Holt. 
Here the unassuming scientist, whose 
one desire was to help humanity, finds 
a perfect interpreter who portrays him 
with understanding and even tender- 
ness; a book that will live in American 
annals. 

LEE’s LIEUTENANTS, by Douglas South- 
all Freeman. Maybe they fought long 
ago, but their careers come very close 
to us in the hands of this scholarly 
author. 

W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939, by Joseph 
Hone. The man Yeats as Dublin knew 
him, with accounts of his various trips 
to America and his associates in the 
Abbey Theater project. A well-round- 
ed book. 

GIANTS GONE: MEN WHO Mabe CHI 
caGo, by Ernest Poole. Here the great 
leaders, Field, McCormick, Potter Pal 
mer, etc., are described by an author 
who, as a boy, was brought into con- 
tact with many of them in his father’s 
house. 

THE WricHt Brotuers, by Fred C. 
Kelly. A good account of two of the 
most modest inventors who ever lived 

THE DuKE, by Richard Aldington. 
Wellington, no less—and a good book 
about him. 


Novels 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN, Dy Betty 
Smith. I commend this first nove! for 
the freshness with which the writer 
describes life in mean streets and 
shabby tenements and because the 
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heroine doesn’t stay bogged down in 
these surroundings. 

THE Bic Rock CANDy MOUNTAIN, by 
Wallace Stegner. A solid tale of a roll- 
ing stone and his family in America’s 
West; the man who wanted something 
for nothing and found the supply 
used Up. 

So LITTLE TIME, by John P. Mar- 
qua) d. Jeffrey Wilson is middle-aged 
and a little puzzled and myopic about 
things, but lived 
through the years between the two 
World Wars will be entertained by his 
ironic slants at war correspondents, 
Connecticut week- 


everybody who 


literary parties, 
ends, and poseurs. 

GIDEON PLANISH, by Sinclair Lewis. 
Like a card from an old friend, this 
sketch of a money-raising publicity 
man and promoter, with the author a 
bit mellowed. 

THE FOREST AND THE Fort, by Hervey 
Allen. The first volume in the making 
of an American, beginning before the 
French and Indian War. 

NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART, by 
Richard Llewellyn. What a Cockney 
lad thinks about when he isn’t quite 
able to keep out of bad company. I 
enjoyed this for the human touch. 

THE HUMAN ComMepy, by William Sar- 
oyan. Despite the cynics who call it 
romantic whimsey, the telegraph mes- 
senger’s dreams touch the strings of 
generosity, kindness, and simple faith 
in our hearts. And that’s an achieve- 
ment, in these times! 

HEAVEN Is A SUN-SwEPT HILL, by Earl 
Guy. A tale of the tenacity with which 
simple people cling to their home ina 
flooded region, written with under- 
standing of the poor. 

THE APOSTLE, by Sholem Asch. This 
long story permits me to follow Paul 
on all his travels as missionary to the 
Gentiles, preaching the faith and meet- 
ing his end with dignity in the region 
where Allied armies are fighting now. 
This book has stature. 

THUNDERHEAD, by Mary O’Hara. A 
sequel to My Friend Flicka and a story 
about horses, horses, horses, and the 
colt with the vitality of a dozen. 


From War Theaters 


PARIS UNDERGROUND, by Etta Shiber. 
This is capital reading for suspense 
and hairbreadth escapes. The author 
helped British soldiers out of France 
by tricking the Nazis right and left. 

THEY SHALL Not HAVE Mg, by Jean 
Hélion. Here’s another thriller, by a 
French painter who escaped from the 
Stettin prison ship. Many of his anec- 
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Best Books of 1943 


dotes of life in concentration camps 
are amusing because of the tricks 
played on the jailers. 

THE LADY AND THE TIGERS, by Olga 
Greenlaw. The wife of a member of 
the American Volunteer 
fliers in China tells a robust tale of 
how the boys fought against odds un- 
der General Chennault. 

BuRMA SuRGEON, by Gordon S. Sea- 
This Johns Hopkins man 


Group of 


grave, M.D. 
has done wonders in Burma; his ac- 
count of Stilwell’s retreat and his own 
success in training native nurses is in- 
spiring. 

THIRTY SECONDS OVER ToKyo, by Cap- 
tain Ted W. Lawson and Robert Consi- 
dine. Asa full account of one of the 
most daring feats of the war, this book 
ought to have a long life 

HERE Is Your War, by Ernie Pyle. 
The correspondent who tells home 
folks what they want to know about 
the boys at the front has the human 
touch every great writer needs. 

BETWEEN THE THUNDER AND THE SUN, 
by Vincent Sheean. This personal story 
has intimate glimpses of the great, but 
the real charm is in the writing. 

JOURNEY AMONG WaArRIORS, by Eve 
Curie. <A clear-sighted woman’s slant 
on the war, seen during a visit around 
the world. 

LAST MAN OFF WAKE ISLAND, by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Walter L. J. 
Tells how a handful of.men fought off 
the Japanese—a portent of the future. 

MEDITERRANEAN ASSIGNMENT, by Rich- 
ard McMillan. The best account of 
how the British Eighth Army defeated 
Rommel in Africa. 


Bayler. 


Plans for the Future 


PREFACES TO PEACE. Here, in one vol- 
ume, are four important declarations 
on American policy: One World, by 
Wendell L. Willkie; The Problems of 
Lasting Peace, by Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson; The Price of Free World 
Victory, by Henry A. Wallace; and 
Blueprint for Peace, by Sumner Welles. 
Information every American needs. 

U. S. ForEIGN POLicy: SHIELD OF THE 
REPUBLIC, by Walter Lippmann. This 
opens our eyes to the need of consist- 
ent foreign policy, no matter what 
party is in power. 

THE PILLaRs OF Security, by Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge. Here the chairman 
of the committee that proposed the 
social-security plan for Britain de- 
scribes his suggestions for the future. 

CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM, by Henry M. 
Wriston. The president of Brown Uni- 
versity discusses American social and 





political problems, with a conservative 
slant. 

THE REPUBLIC: 
FUNDAMENTALS, by Charles A. 


CONVERSATIONS ON 
Beard. 


] 


t ie 
Mes 


Dr. Beard believes a great future 
before the United States if Americans 
think creatively about politics and use 
the Constitution to the best advantage. 


General Reading 


THE COMPLETE LIFE, by John Erskine. 
Good, informal talk about getting the 
most out of your capacities, and hence 
enjoying life to the full 

WINTER'S TALES, by Isak 
Carefully etched tales of romance and 


Dine Se@7t, 


fantasy, written with understanding of 
human frailties, by this Danish author 

On BEING A REAL PERSON, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. With emphasis on 
character and personality, Dr. Fosdick 
shows how faith and self-knowledge go 
hand in hand. 

As You WERE, by Alexander Wooll- 
cott. A miscellany of interesting 
stories, articles, and poems, culled by 
the late Town Crier, who knew what 
we liked to read and ought to read; 
intended for the armed services and 
hence good also for air wardens and 
knitters of socks. 

WAR PLANES OF ALL NATIONS, by Wil- 
liam Winter. Packed with precise in- 
formation, appealing to everybody’s 
curiosity. 

BURNING AN EMPIRE: THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN ForeEsT Fires, by Stewart 
Holbrook. 
American should read and ponder. 

HomME Front Memo, by Carl Sand- 
burg. The wise comment of Lincoln’s 


Emphatically a book every 


biographer on current affairs 

WESTERN STAR, by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. The first part of a long poem 
about the making of Americans that 
Mr. Benét did not live to complete. 

MoTHER Russia, by Maurice Hindus. 
One of the best of Mr. Hindus’ many 
interpretations of the Russian charac 
ter, profiting by his recent study of 
Russia at war. 

THE WAKE OF THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER, 
by Irene D. Paden. The author follows 
the great overland trails and thereby 
gives an American history lesson that 
is vivid and unforgettable. 

THE YEAR OF DECISION, 1846, by Ber- 
nard de Voto. A heavy volume, but 
packed with American history, for 1846 
was filled with events we are still talk- 
ing about. 

THe New YorK YANKEES, by Frank 
Good baseball talk. 

. * . 


For a list of publishers and prices of 
books mentioned, turn to page 59.—Ebs. 


Graham. 
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“What did you say?” is a worn 
phrase in every language—and 
bares a curious problem. For if 
men and nations do not under- 
stand one another, how can.they 
live in peace on a planet shrink- 
ing daily under the impact of 
radio and airplane? Various artifi- 
cial languages—Esperanto among 
them—have been suggested as a 
solution to the problem. But Basic 
English is now in the news, hav- 
ing been advocated in his recent 
speech at Harvard University by 
Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill... . This discussion is opened 
by a Rotarian, long active in the 
affairs of Rotary International, 
writing under the pseudonym of 
Perry Reynolds. His statement 
is followed by comment from 
Professor I. A. Richards, now at 
Harvard, who has long been asso- 
ciated with the originator’ of 
Basic English, C. K. Ogden, of 
England’s Cambridge University 


Rotary Waits for 
Universal Tongue 


Says Perry Reynolds 


ii. STALIN doesn’t know 


English and Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill don’t know Rus- 
sian, and there isn’t any language 
that all three of them can speak. 
The present world situation em- 
phasizes the need of a universal 
language—one which will supple- 
ment all our existing tongues 
without supplanting any of them 
Instead of the people of each 
country trying to learn the lan- 
guages of several other countries, 
all should learn one auxiliary lan- 
guage agreed upon by all. What a 
great contribution to world under- 
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standing and codperation such a 
language would be. 

Mr. Churchill recently  sug- 
gested the value in international 
affairs of a knowledge of Basic 
English, which is an excellent 
system of “rationed” English. It 
enables one to speak and write 
English clearly and even eloquent- 
ly with the use of only about 850 
words. Those who invented or 
developed Basic English did a 
grand piece of work, which 
demonstrates what a great waste 
there is in the teaching and learn- 
ing of the present verbose and 
pleonastic English language.* 

However, in thinking of promot- 
ing the use of Basic English, we 
are confronted by two difficulties. 
One is the loyalty of all peoples to 
their own native tongues and their 
disinclination to foster the spread 
of any other national language. 
The other is the inability of those 
who now know regular English to 
forget it and use only Basic. 

It will not be difficult to teach 
Basic to  non-English-speaking 
persons, but teaching it to those 
who are now fluent in the English 
language is another matter. If as 
a non-English-speaking person 
I learn Basic and you speak only 
regular English, I shall be able to 
make you understand me, but I 
shall have difficulty in under- 
standing your regular English be- 
cause you will be using so many 
words and phrases that are not 
in my vocabulary. I shall need 
an interpreter to translate your 
regular English into Basic Eng- 
lish. Of course, you may patient- 
ly repeat your thoughts in other 
words until perhaps you hit words 
and expressions that I understand, 
but as a rule I will get what I can 
of what you are saying and let the 





*See The Meaning of Meaning, by C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards (1923). 
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rest of it go and you will talk on. 
thinking that I have fully under- 
stood all that you have said. And 
that may lead to trouble. 

Moreover, as those non-Eng\ish- 
speaking persons who acquire 
Basic English come in contact 
with and communicate with those 
speaking regular English, they 
will rapidly expand their vocabu- 
laries and thus find it easier to 
understand those using regular 
English. On the other hand, they 
will begin to experience difficulty 
in making themselves understood 
by those who are still using only 
Basic. Basic won’t remain static 
very long where it is in contact 
with regular English. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that 
Basic, instead of being a universal 
language, is merely a useful intro- 
duction to the English language 
That being the case, we may.ex- 
pect non-English-speaking _ peo- 
ples to look upon Basic as an ef- 
fort to promote the use of the Eng- 
lish language. For that reason it 
is not logical for Rotary Interna- 
tional to undertake to promote the 
general use of Basic.t 

Granted that it is logical for the 
Rotary Clubs of the _ English- 
speaking countries to want to 





+ Rotary International is not committed 
to promoting any of the universal lan 
guages already proposed, but it does collect 
facts, opinions, and points of view on this 
important question for any future action 
which the Board of Directors of Rotary In 
ternational may see fit to take. At the 
Vienna Convention (1931) the Interna 
tional Service Committee was instructed to 
investigate the problem of universal lan 
uage. In its report to the Board the 
‘ommittee concluded that a synthetic lan- 
uage would be more practical than Basic 
nglish (which it had studied), and point 
ed to Esperanto as the most solidly estab 
lished of the synthetic tongues. 

In 1933 the Boston Convention author 
ized the Board to plan a world conference 
on the subject of a universal language 
Three years later, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, a Resolution was passed express 
ing interest in the aims of the Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language Association —a 
world body designed to make a scie! 
study of the problem—and since that ('me 
Rotary International has kept in close 
touch with the findings of the ILA 
The war has naturally made any ful r 
specific steps impractical.—Ebs. 
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nave the world learn the English 
nguage (and learning Basic is 
merely a first step in learning the 
English language), it equally is 
not logical to expect that the Ro- 
tary Clubs of French-speaking, or 
German-speaking, or Spanish- 
speaking, or Portuguese-speaking 
countries will promote the Eng- 
lsh language in preference to 
their own. After all, language is 
me of the tools of trade, politics, 
religion, and everything else. Ro- 
tary International cannot with 
propriety try to get the Rotarians 
of all countries to learn and use 
any particular one of the existing 
national or racial languages. Ro- 
tary International, as the united 
body of Rotary Clubs of the world, 
an promote, with any hope of suc- 
cess, only a new language that has 
no national label, but belongs to 
all peoples in common. To satis- 
fy national pride and prejudice we 
must contemplate the adoption of 
an auxiliary language that is not 
tagged with any national label. 


Wine Basic English is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the Eng- 
lish language, it is not likely to re- 
place the present English lan- 
guage because of the inherent re- 
fusal of Britons and Americans to 
be limited and restricted or regi- 
mented. If one of us knows more 
than 850 words in our language, 
he will have an urge to make use 
of them. If we all would confine 
ourselves to the vocabulary of 
Basic, the richer English language 
of today might be relegated to a 
place beside classic Greek and 
Latin, and Basic become the lan- 
guage of America and the British 
Commonwealth. That is not likely 
to happen. 

The United States might revise 
its educational system so that in 
all primary and secondary schools 
Basic English and only Basic 
would be taught. If this were 
done for, say, 20 years, we might 
have a generation that knew only 
Basic, and newspapers and broad- 
casters and writers and speakers 
would be forced to use Basic in 
order to reach the majority of 
those to whom they would address 
themselves. However, no such 
educational revolution will come 
to pass. 

If we would do this (which we 
won't) and at the same time sim- 
plify and rationalize the spelling 
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of the words used in the Basic 
vocabulary, it is possible that it 
might come to pass that Basic 
would be accepted as the universal 
language. In fact, there is some 
reason to believe that if we would 
reform and simplify the spelling 
of the words in our American- 
English ‘language of today, it 
would sweep the world as a uni- 
versal language. 

Any manufacturer or distribu- 
tor or salesman knows the value 
of proper packaging to promote 
the sale of something for which 
there is a consumer demand. 
There is a consumer demand for 
a world language. English has a 
big lead over all its competitors in 
this field, but it isn’t getting the 
distribution that it would if it ap- 
peared in a more attractive pack- 
age. English spelling is atrocious. 

A knowledge of Basic English 
can do harm to no one, and to 
those without any knowledge of 
English it should be most useful. 
To everyone in the United States 
who lacks a working knowledge of 
the English language, whether an 
immigrant or someone born 
in the U. S. A., we could well 
proceed at once to teach the 
vocabulary of Basic and how to 
use the words that comprise 
it. Such a working knowledge of 
English will give those who ac- 
quire it a new status and a new 
dignity as American citizens. It 
will enable them to communicate 
their thoughts to the rest of us. It 
will help them to understand what 


we may be endeavoring to com- 
municate to them, although, be- 
cause we will not confine our- 
selves to Basic, they will not un- 
derstand us fully. 

One of the several nonnational 
constructed lan- 
guages, such as Esperanto or 
Novial, is just as good as, if not 
better than, Basic. If learned both 
by English-speaking peoples and 
speaking other lan- 
would make a perfect 
two-way medium for 
one in which 

understand 
Non-English- 
speaking peoples could learn it as 
easilv as Engiish and it 
could be taught to school children 
in the British Commonwealth of 


scientifically 


by those 
guages, it 
universal 
communications — 
everybody could 
everybody _ else. 


Basic 


Nations and the United States 
without interfering with their 
learning of English. (To teach 


Basic English and regular Eng- 
lish at the same time would be 
very confusing. ) 
the auxiliary language could be 
taught in place of Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
etc. It wouldn’t require much 
teaching—given an _ introduction 
to it the children would rapidly 
acquire it. 

The fact that there are several 
such made-to-order languages on 
the market and in competition 
with each other for adoption and 
use complicates the situation. And 
the position of Rotary Interna- 
tional is that it will not sponsor 
or endorse or endeavor to promote 


In our schools 





Ever since the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and the conse- 
quent decline of Latin as the com- 
mon tongue of Western civiliza- 
tion, men have yearned for a uni- 
versal language. Modern attempts 
to break down the speech barrier 
began in 1879 with the creation of 
Volapuk, the synthetic language. 
Nine years later came Esperanto, 
followed by Mondolingue (1890), 
Universala (1893), Kosmos (1894), 
Novilatin (1895), Idiom Neutral 
(1902), Ro (1906), Ido—also 


The Heritage of Babel 


Therefore is the name of it called 


Babel; Because the Lord did there 
confound the language of all the 
earth.... Genesis 11:9 


known as Esperanto Reformed— 
(1907), Occidental (1920), Basic 
English, and Angelic (1930); and 
lala, which is still in the process 
of construction by the Internation- 
al Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion. 

The Spatari Radio 
tempts to provide a universal lan- 
grammar or vo- 
seven 


Code _at- 


guage—without 
cabulary—based on_ the 
notes of the musical scale. 
It has been estimated that 2,796 
languages are now extant. 
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the use of any one of them until it 
has been designated as the best 
and most useful by at least a 
majority of the scientists and lin- 
guists who have made a study of 
them all or until the advocates of 
the several languages have ceased 
their competition and come to an 
agreement upon one of them. This 
position of Rotary International 
has been and is logical 

Whether or not the scientists 
and linguists or the advocates of 
Esperanto, Novial, and the other 
proposed languages come to an 
agreement, it may be possible that 
in the post-war period several 
Governments will agree upon an 
auxiliary language and by joint 
resolution proceed to have it 
taught in their schools. If, for 
example, the U. S. A., Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, and Rus- 
sia were to do this, it would speed 
up communications, enhance the 
development of understanding 
and goodwill, promote correspon- 
dence and travel by both adults 
and children, and expedite trade 


relations. Not only the countries 
mentioned, but other countries as 
well, would be learning and using 
such an auxiliary language. Let 
us hope and pray that we get a 
universal auxiliary language be- 
fore we get another world war. 

In the meantime Rotary Clubs 
in all English-speaking countries 
should advocate and assist in the 
teaching of Basic English to all 
non-English-speaking persons 
who are residing in their coun- 
tries and to persons in other coun- 
tries with whom they may have 
contacts and who are willing to 
learn English. Anything that in- 
creases the ability of peoples to 
communicate with each other and 
the number of persons who are 
able to do so is a desirable thing 
to do. 

Such an activity on the part of 
Rotary Clubs in English-speaking 
countries may be paralleled by the 
activities of Rotary Clubs in other 
countries to secure a wider knowl- 
edge and use of their respective 
languages. 


Basic English Can Be Learned Easily by All 


I. THESE comments on Mr. 
Perry Reynolds’ paper, I am anx- 
ious to avoid the tone of contro- 
versy. These matters are too im- 
portant—too pregnant with our 
fates—to be handled in less than 
the most open-minded spirit we 
can command. In this Mr. Rey- 
nolds has given me a fine lead to 
follow 

It may be convenient for our 
readers if I take up his points in 
the order in which he develops 
them. First comes the proper loy- 
alty everyone should feel to his 
native tongue. I am wholly with 
him as to that. But since he post- 
pones discussion of just how far 
its just claims extend, I will go on 
at once to his second point, the 
supposed difficulty English-speak- 
ing persons will find in keeping 
within the Basic limits, in scaling 
down their language to Basic 
“when talking and writing to 
those who know only Basic.” 

Judgment here turns quite 
simply, I believe, upon our knowl- 
edge of what actually happens. 
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Replies |. A. Richards 


It is now an abundantly proved 
fact that people do not find any 
considerable difficulty. The latest 
evidence is in what has happened 
since Mr. Churchill drew atten- 
tion to Basie in his Harvard 
speech. Great quantities of Basic 
—Basic not faultless, but. still 
good enough—were poured into 
the columns of the world’s press 
by writers of every sort of literary 
equipment. They took up their 
pens—many of them with urgent 
datelines and with no time in 
which to make thorough studies 
of Basic principles and practice— 
and went to work. 

The results—my desk is piled 
with them—are utterly conclusive 
on the point that the average 
English-speaking man or woman 
is quite able to use Basic English 
on the widest variety of topics. 
These range from notes on wood 
carving to reports of baseball 
games, from discussion of Basic 
itself to versions of Mr. Church- 
ill’s and President Roosevelt’s 
speeches, from summaries of the 


current war news to accounts of 
scientific discoveries. The yj. 


dence could be cited at tedinys 
length. Here on the busin as- 
pects is testimony from Sir Harry 
Brittain: “It is easy to criticize 
Basic English and even to make 
fun of it, but it works,” he saiq 
“The general manager of one big 


eoncern with which I am connect. 
ed has used it regularly and with 
success in communicating with 
foreign clients.”’ 

But indeed ever since the ear. 
liest days of Basic—for some 1? 
years now—we have known that 
there is nothing substantial in 
this doubt. The English-speaking 
beginner very naturally fears at 
the outset that he will not be able 
to utter his thought without vast- 
ly more words than Basic allows 
him. But the fear vanishes with 
surprising suddenness after a lit- 
tle practice. Given the will and 
the need, people of the most di- 
verse endowment and with very 
different educational backgrounds 
pick up the skill readily without 
more than a short study of the 
rules and a few hours spent in pa- 
tiently exploring the resources of 
the Basic List. 

How strong and how wide- 
spread is this impression that 
learning to use Basic “will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for most of us” 
we know well. H. G. Wells was 
one of the first to put it into print, 
in 1933. I have cited and discussed 
his handling of the point in Basic 
English and Its Uses (pages 128- 
129). One of the most recent and 
most extravagant expressions of 
the same theoretical apprehension 
occurred in The New Statesman 
of September 11. This, if seriously 
meant, would be hard to beat for 
absurdity. I might use much 
harsher terms about it. When | 
refrain from using them, I am 
hardly forgetting them. Similarly, 
when I refrain from using non- 
Basic words, I am not forgetting 
them. Any user of Basic very soon 
gets a sufficiently clear impress- 
ion of the words available in Ba- 
sic. There is no need to memorize 
the Basic List. After a little ex- 
perience you get a sense of what 
will be understood, much as any 
teacher does in talking to begin- 
ners. They do not have to forget 
the rest of their English words. 
They quite simply do not use 
them. It [Continued on page 06] 
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May 
will 
About 
Across 
After 
Against 
Among 
At 
Before 
Between 


Some 
Such 
That 
This 

| 

He 

You 
Who 
And 
Because 


Only 
Quite 

So 

Very 
Tomorro 
Yesterde 
North 
South 
East 
West 
Please 
Yes 
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Plurals in “s. 
Derivatives in "er," 


Questions by inversion and “do.” 

Operators and pronouns conjugate in full. 

Measurement, numerals, currency, calendar, and 
international terms in English form 


Basic 
English 


“ing, “ed from 300 nouns. 
Adverbs in "ly’' from qualifiers. 
Degree with “more” and "most." 
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Joe College—i943 


He’s going to school on the double-quick 


to make shorter work of winning the war. 


J... IS 18 and in college. But 


college was never like this: Joe 


marches to meals, marches to 
“math,” and cracks his books like 
PhD. He’s 
bed at 10 every night but 
And he starts 
each day—at the bugler’s behest 
at the fine fresh hour of 6 A.M 
Joe ou understand. is in uni 


in his quarters at 8 
and in 


one in the week 


form. In uniform first—in college 


second. He's one of some 250,000 
bright voung men Uncle Sam has 
lifted from the Army and Navy 01 
school and sent 
to one of 200 American colleges 
for a hitch of training that will 
especially equip him to fight in a 


right out of high 


highly mechanized war and to 
lead other men in the fighting 
You will find 5,000 Joes at the 
University of Illinois, for exam 
ple. What is happening to them 
on the elm-wooded acres of this 
great 76-year-old institution in the 
twin cities of Urbana and Cham 
paign is typical of what is hap- 
The 1,500 male civilian students are 


der age for, unfit for, medically dis 
from, or temporarily deferred 


from military service 





pening to other youths on other 
campuses throughout the United 
States. It isa story so packed with 
promise for today and problems 
for tomorrow that it can be barely 
sketched here. 

Except for 3,500 co-eds with 
whom they gladly share it, the 
boys in khaki and navy blue have 
the Illini campus pretty much to 
themselves Numerically, the 
Army boys predominate. The 3,- 
825 of them are trainees in the 
local unit of a vast nation-wide 
plan called the Army Specialized 
Training Program under which 
the University provides instruc- 
quarters, and 
mess, and the Army handles ad- 
ministration and military phases. 
All ASTP men have had at least 
their 13 weeks of “basic” at a reg- 
ular Army camp, have come here, 
because of special aptitudes, to 
pack away some college knowl- 
edge in double-quick time. Some 
are taking a basic college course, 
others language, others advanced 
engineering—and on the Univer- 
sity’s Chicago campus 500 more 
boys are studying 
medicine and dentistry. 
All draw regular Army 
pay. Now see the pho- 
tos; then turn the page. 


tors, classrooms, 


A CAMPUS chat on youth in 
wartime engaging (left to 
right) Dean of Students Fred 
Turner, a Champaign Rotar- 
ian; Provost A. J. Harno, head 
of the University's War Com.- 
mittee and an Urbana Rotar- 
ian; County Judge :Chas. M. 
Webber, President of the Ur- 
bana Rotary Club; and, Alumni 
Executive C. E. Bowen, Presi- 
dent of the Champaign Club. 


































ROOM INSPECTION—look at those beds, Ma!—in an 
ASTP barracks at the “U” of Illinois. Once a fraternity 
house, these quarters were not always of so spartan a 


. The chest 
bars on activ 
yet are ty 


W: Some 
sry. These 
mony “hour 


“COFFEE, tea, or milk, soldier?” Feeding 5,000 men 
three squares a day has necessitated the conversion of a 
campus ice rink and a huge ballroom to mess halls. 
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. The chesty cadets you see here are ONCE IN CLASS—and algebra’‘s the subject here— vary in length from one to eight 12-week terms, but 
ws on active duty and are on Army the cadet is in the hands of his civilian instructor who -all trainees are subject to call to other duty at any 
yet are typical college men of 1943. reports his grades to Army authorities. ASTP courses time. Meanwhile they are earning college credit 





OW: Some unposed “boning” in the 
These boys carry almost twice 
nny “hours” as Joe College used to. 














ARMY and Navy boys, a civilian, 
and their instructor—a variety typi- 
cal of most classes—check a pump. 
Stress for ali falls on the technical. 

















INTO their “ship,” once a men’s residence 


at the “U” of Illinois, 


three sailors tote 


their sea bags to begin their training. 
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THAT'S a blinker gun the lad (below) is 
aiming to master. He is in the large Navy 
signalling school housed on the campus. 








Joe in Blues 


Y.. DON’T have to see the sea 
to become a Sailor. Some 1,900 
young men are proving that in the 
corn-hog-&-soybean belt of central 
Illinois. They are trainees in the 
new U.S. Naval Training School 
at the University of Illinois. Some 
450 of them are in the V-12 pro- 
gram, which starts boys of college 
level on the road to officerships in 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; 800 are in a signal school, 
500 in a Diesel school. The Ship’s 
Company makes up the other 150. 

Fitting this swarm of bluejack- 
ets and the army of ASTP boys 
described on preceding pages into 
the University’s great physical 
plant has been a job—but use of 
41 out of 52 fraternity houses, nu- 
merous residence halls, gymna- 
siums, and other buildings has 
neatly turned the trick. Old grads 
would get a start to see 900 sol- 
diers at chow in the indoor ice- 
skating rink, 500 sailors at mess 
in the ballroom of the luxurious 
new Illini Union Building. Dove- 
tailing the military and civilian 
curriculums has been another job, 
but it, too, has been handily dis- 
patched. On a typical day a profes- 
sor may teach soldiers one hour, 
sailors the next, a mixture of the 
two plus civilians the next—and, 
that night at a distant town, may 
meet a class of war-plant workers 
enrolled in the extensive Indus- 
trial War Training Program. 

What does all this spell for to- 
morrow? What post-war demand 
will these thousands of young men 
find for their new technological 
skills? Will they want to go back 
to college to get more? (Half of 
them of college caliber would have 
never seen college but for war.) 
If Uncle Sam can pay their way 
now, should he when they come 
pack? These are large questions, 
too large for discussion here. In a 
later issue, however, an eminent 
educator will probe them. 

But the job at hand is war, and 
the University of Illinois, as its 
engineer-president, Arthur Cutts 
Willard, has said, “has mobilized 
all its resources and has pledged 
them without reservation” to the 
winning of it. 

—By Karu K. KRUEGER 
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[E 450 men like these 
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WHILE these sailors (left) 
in the signal school study 
lights on a model ship, 
these officers (right) watch 
a cut-away Diesel operate. 


THIS swarm of bluejackets 
(left, below) is picking 
up some fine points, in 
the Diesel school which is 
Navy-taught. . . . (Right) 
When a lad misses his ma. 




















“PUPS,” a German shepherd, 
takes a high hurdle as a Coast 
Guardsman trains him for war 
at a South Carolina station. 





How trained dogs lead blind 
workmen to their jobs was told in 
pictures in these pages last month. 
Now, the story of how dogs are 
put to sterner tasks.—Ebs. 


I. THE happy days of peace, 
Chips and the three Wren chil- 
dren romped gayly over the hills 
of Pleasantville, New York. Each 
day the dog took the children to 
waited for them, and 
brought them home. He was their 
dependable guardian, their best 
playmate. But he 
friendly to the garbage man, the 
milkman, strangers’ generaily. 
And as time went on, he seemed 
to be getting more aggressive 
His sire was a Malemute, a husky, 
never a friendly breed; apparently 


school, 


wasn't so 
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this strain was prevailing over 
the gentleness of the _ collie 
mother. Well, part collie, anyway. 
Chips is no blooded aristocrat. 

Mr. Wren thought it would be 
wise to get rid of the dog before 
there was any serious incident. 
But the first hint of his intention 
brought such a flood of tears that 
he procrastinated. 

Then came the war. The Army 
was recruiting smart dogs like 
Chips. It was one thing for 
Father to talk of “getting rid” of 
Chips; it was quite another to send 
him proudly into service. So 
Chips was enlisted in the K-9 
Corps, and the little girls made a 
service flag with one star and 
hung it in the door of the dog- 
house. 

Months passed. Then came 
word—Chips was overseas, and 


Dogs of War 


By Captain 
Temple Fielding 


Chips was a hero. On the nigh: 
of July 10, 1943, Private John R 
Rowell, of Arkansas, Chips’ Arm 
master, had led the dog asho; 
near Licata, Sicily, at the time o} 
the invasion. The two had ad 
vanced about 400 yards up th 
dark beach when a machine ey 
opened fire from a pillbox camou 
flaged as a peasant’s hut. Imme- 
diately Chips wrenched loose 
dashed into the hut. “There was 
a lot of noise,” Rowell reported 
later. “Then I saw one fellow 
come out with Chips at his throat 
I called Chips off before he killed 
the man. Right after them came 
the other member of the gun crew. 
holding his hands above his head 
and screaming something in Ital 
ian.” 

Private Rowell took his pris 
oners back to camp, where thé 
colonel, upon hearing the account 
of Chips’ bravery, recommended 
the dog for a medal. The Wai 
Department doesn’t give medals 
to animals, but Chips needs no 
decoration to prove his braver 
to the men whose lives he saved 
The little Wren girls took it 
proudly, but calmly. They'd 
known all the time that Chips 
would be a hero. 

Chips is but one of scores of 
dogs in the rapidly expanding K-° 
Corps—the name is one of the 
Army’s few touches of whimsey— 
that have proved their usefulness 
on almost every front during the 
past year. Many an American 
soldier has been spared a knife in 
the throat because of the protec- 
tion given him by the bundle 0 
silent dynamite at his side, and 
many a detachment has avoided 
ambush because of the supersen- 
sitive nose of its dog. 

There is the story of Lad, who 
went with his master to North 
Africa. As they approached the 
shore on a landing barge, enem 


planes roared overhead, machine 


guns clattered, shells fell arounc 
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th Just as the barge hit the 
beach, a Shell burst close, killed 
‘al men. Lad and his master 
dived into a fox hole. For hours 
the attack was over the dog 
lay trembling, whimpering, ut- 
rlv demoralized. 
Var dogs!” snorted a near-by 
soldier. “You can’t tell me that 
g will ever be any help!” 

“Tad’s never been under fire 
before,” his handler answered 
“Just wait.” 

\ week later Lad and his mas- 
ter crouched at an advanced lis- 
tening post, alone, the night so 
black that the soldier could not 
ee the dog at his side. In silence 
they waited, the soldier’s hand on 
the dog. Suddenly the soldier 
vanked a string tied to his wrist. 
A sentry several hundred yards 
behind, watching over sleeping 
troops, acknowledged the message 
by yanking back. Instantly he 
woke the men, and an enemy 
force that had been creeping in 
was routed. The dog had sensed 
the attackers when they were still 
800 yards away, and had signalled 
their approach to his master by 
stiffening. Lad’s training had not 
failed him. 

Dogs trained in Hawaii, among 
the first of the American Armv 


el 





SABOTEURS, beware! What 
this Coast Guardsman can't see, 
his dog can smell. They patrol 
a stretch of the Atlantic Coast. 
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dogs, have often been sent ahead 
of scouting parties in the Solo- 
mons, and have frequently located 
Japanese snipers, patrols, and 
enemy positions. According to 
Brigadier General William R 
White, the dogs often discover 
camouflaged Japanese in the jun- 
gle whom men would never have 
spotted in time to avoid being 
killed. Jojo, a cocker spaniel, 
saved the lives of 
sleeping in the Solomons jungle 
by warning them of the approach 
of the enemy. Hey, a trigger- 
tempered mixed breed of chow 
and German shepherd stationed 
at a battalion command post on 
the front lines west of Henderson 
Field at Guadalcanal, spotted a 
Japanese soldier sneaking through 
the brush, and his warning en- 
abled the men at the post to dis- 
pose of the sniper. 

In the Southwest 
shepherd dog named P-40 set up 
continuous barking as he stared 
His master saw noth- 


a plane crew 


Pacific a 


out to sea. 
ing unusual, and 
tried to silence him. 
A short time later a 
small Japanese fish- 
ing boat, carrying ; 4 
armed men, attemp- 
ted a landing on the 


P-40’s warning had been 

And there was Bronco, 
MP’s down to the 
island, 


beach. 


justified 
who led the 
beach of a South 
where a Japanese pilot was trying 
They got the pilot 
idea 


Pacific 


to swim away 

War dogs are not a new 
In fact, they have been used since 
the days of ancient Greece and 
Rome. In World War I the Ger 
mans used 30,000 messenger and 
ambulance dogs. French canine 
casualties were 3,500 killed and 
1,500 missing, and in 1919 the 
French Army demobilized more 
than 15,000 dogs. In this war the 
British and Russians employ dogs 
of war; the Germans have used 
thousands, and have transferred 
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35,000 dogs to Japanese registry. 

tecruiting of dogs for the Amer- 
ican Army began in February, 
1942, when Dogs for Defense, a 
civilian group of dog enthusiasts, 
was organized by Mrs. Milton Er- 
langer, a dog fancier, and Arthur 
Roland, of the New York Sun, who 
writes about dogs. First Army 
test came when Brigadier General 
Philip S. Gage took four of the 
pets trained by Dogs for Defense 
and put them on sentry duty at 
Fort Hancock. Officers on other 
posts were impressed with the 
dogs’ performance and promptly 
asked for their own canine sen- 
tries. 

In July, 1942, the Army took 
over war-dog activities—although 
Dogs for Defense still helps with 
the recruiting—and Major Gen- 
eral Edmund B. Gregory, of the 
Quartermaster Corps, trained 
about 40,000 dogs this year. As 
special consultant to General 
Gregory, Mrs. Erlanger has a desk 
in the War Department, writes 
manuals, promotes publicity about 
the K-9 Corps, and lambastes peo- 
ple who call it the WAGS, which 
she considers undignifed. 

The first training center, estab- 
lished at Front Royal, Virginia, 
was followed by others at Camp 
Rimini, Montana, which special- 
izes in training pack dogs; Cat Is- 
land, Mississippi; San Carlos, Cali- 
fornia; and Fort Robinson, Ne- 
braska. General Gregory supplies 
dogs to the Marines and the Coast 
Guard as well as to the Army. 
The Marines have one training 
center of their own at New River, 
South Carolina. 

G.I. canines—males and females 
—go through much the same rou- 
tine as G.I. “Joes.” At the in- 
duction center they are given a 
physical examination, and a rec- 
ord is made of their habits, train- 
ing, temperament, and medical 
history. Those who pass go on to 
the reception center. Here their 
serial numbers are tattooed on 
their ears, they are given injec- 
tions against rabies, and they are 
issued equipment—a stout G.I. 
collar. and leash, stiff scrubbing 
brush, water container, and meat 
can. The dogs are fed up to four 
pounds of horsemeat and salted 
oatmeal daily. 

Before basic training is begun, 
each dog is given aptitude tests 
which will show what branch of 
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service he is best. fitted for. Sen- 
try and attack dogs—85 percent 
of the Corps—are trained to un- 
cover enemy positions and attack 
enemy soldiers. Messenger dogs 
string communication wires, 
transmit maps and messages from 
battle zone to the rear, and oc- 
casionally transport carrier pi- 
geons on their backs. Scout dogs 
are used as advance patrols, or in 
mopping-up operations, to smell 
out concealed enemy soldiers. Red 
Cross dogs search out. the 
wounded for the stretcher bear- 
ers. Sledge dogs carry weapons 
and material over impassable ter- 
rain. Pack dogs carry food, water, 
and equipment to points a man 
could not reach without risking 
almost certain death. 

To teach the dogs to be steady 
under fire, the trainers fire guns 
at a distance, then gradually move 
nearer to the dog as they fire 
larger weapons. The dog that 
does not become inured to the 
noise is discharged. 

For training, each dog is as- 
signed his own master. Only the 
master can handle, feed, and in- 
struct the dog. As the man gives 
the dog his basic training, teach- 
ing him to be obedient, to heel, to 
sit, to lie down and stay there, and 
to execute orders given him by 
hand signals, the two become a 
working team, interdependent 
and with a thorough understand- 
ing of each other. The dog must 
learn such perfect obedience that 








I shall never, never find 


A better friend than old dog Tray! 
—Stephen Collins Foster 








he can be hurtling through the 
air, with fangs bared at an 
“enemy’s” throat, yet at the 
shouted command “Down,” imme- 
diately close his mouth, fall flat on 
his belly, and not budge a hair. 
Most American dogs are gentle 
and good-natured. K-9’s chosen 
for the Commando course are 
taught to fight savagely, without 
mercy. The dog is chained to a 
wall and is diabolically baited by 
an endless queue of strangers. 
(Every trainer aids in baiting all 
dogs except his own. Soon the 
dog learns to attack any human 
being except his master. One dog 


in ten fails this “agitation” 
course, and is sent home. 

Della, a little wirehair that haq 
won top honors in the obedience 
test, thought the agitator wanteq 
to play, and did not attack him 
She was rejected. The next morn. 
ing her master found her lying 
half dead near her kennel, which 
she had tried to retake from the 
vicious 110-pound Doberman that 
had replaced her. If Della recoy- 
ers, under the care of the camp 
veterinarian, she will have an. 
other chance in some other branch 
of the service. 

After eight weeks of basic train. 
ing the sentry dogs are ready for 
action. They serve abroad and at 
home, guarding military installa- 
tions, airfields, and defense plants, 
and patrolling beaches. Recently 
Rolf, a Boxer on guard duty at a 
Boston plant, caught an intruder 
sneaking around the plant, at- 
tacked him, and prevented the 
man’s escape until the factory 
guard came. The guard found 
definite evidence of sabotage—the 
captive carried complete plans for 
the destruction of the factory. 

Messenger and Red Cross cas- 
ualty dogs receive special ad- 
vanced training, but omit the 
Commando course, since their 
work does not require them to at- 
tack soldiers. In a few weeks 
they are on their way to the fight- 
ing fronts. The casualty dogs lo- 
cate wounded soldiers on the bat- 
tlefield. When one finds a wound- 
ed man, he takes the bringsal—a 
leather-covered stick suspended 
from his collar—in his mouth and 
reports to his base with it as evi- 
dence of his discovery; then he 
leads Medical Corps men back to 
the wounded soldier. 

As the war goes on, many of 
these plucky dogs—thorough- 
breds and mutts alike—will give 
their lives to save the lives of men. 
When that happens, to the dog’s 
owner, wherever he may be, will 
come this message from the War 
Department: “It is with regret 
that I write to inform you of the 
death of the airdale ‘Nappy,’ do- 
nated by you for use in connection 
with the armed forces of the 
United States. It is hoped that 
the knowledge that this brave dog 
was killed in the service of our 
country will mitigate the regret 
that will be occasioned by the 
news of his death.” 
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I. A WORLD short on food, the res- 
rqurant owner is up against a tough 
blem—much tougher than the one 
faced by the ordinary retailer. A family 
manage for another year or two 
thout a new-model refrigerator, the 
newlyweds can buy a modern living- 
1m suite instead of Queen Anne, and 
Dad can get along with only one pair 
f trousers for his new suit instead of 
vo. But people must eat! 
It’s a threefold problem that 
e restaurateur today: (1) a shortage 
help that is fast approaching the 
vanishing point, (2) a decreasing supply 


faces 


more popular foods, and (3) a 
in the number of 
“eat out,” 
pro- 


f the 
tremendous increase 
patrons. Many families now 
preferring to let the restaurant 
prietor wrestle with ration points. 

With customary ingenuity, American 
estaurants have worked out five 
ethods of handling the problem: (1) 
substitutions in menus, (2) changes in 
type of service, (3) increases in price, 
(4) elimination of “extras,” and (5) re- 
luction in the number of hours of do- 
ng business. 

Restaurant menus look much as they 
always did—until you read the fine 
print. Then the patron notices the pre- 
valence of whitefish, bass, perch, pike, 
salmon, chicken, spaghetti, et al., instead 
of the usual steaks, chops, ribs, and 
roast beef. The reduction in- the number 
if entrees is due not alone to the meat 
shortage, but also to the help shortage. 
There just aren’t enough cooks to pre- 
pare all the old-time dishes. Other menu 
changes are more subtle—to decrease 
the total amount of food served per per- 
son. 

The “Blue Plate Special’ has been 
lifted to a new status—along with the 
old gray mare, the lowly icebox, and 
other once-ridiculed examples of early 
Americana. Instead of offering a full 
luncheon, it is customary in many places 
to offer a “plate luncheon,” which omits 
the appetizer and dessert. Formerly, 
when dessert was included in the 
luncheon, many people ordered it when 
they didn’t really want it. This wasted 
a lot of food, and today there is no food 
to waste. These plate luncheons are of- 
fered at a somewhat lower price than 
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and soup, 
added to 


the old-time full luncheon, 
appetizer, or 
the meal at an extra charge. 

Few dinners, even in the best places, 


dessert may be 


now offer Yoth soup and appetizer. In 
choices of 


that 


any there are fewer 


soup 


case, 
and 
matter, there are fewer choices of vege- 
Instead of three or 


fewer appetizers. For 
tables and desserts. 
kinds of ice 
now offers a 


the average 


New 
(one flavor 


four cream, 


restaurant choice of 
York ice cream and sherbet 
only). Even the 
cream of the Palmer House, in Chicago, 
appeared for a time on the menu only 


famous chocolate ice 


every other day. 
the 
hence the 


offering 


Some restaurants have reduced 


number of courses (and 


amount of food served) by 
table d’hote meals with soup or dessert. 
Others let the patron make a choice of 
two out of three—potato, vegetable, and 
salad. In general, however, restaurants 
have little trouble in obtaining potatoes 
The difficulty 


and salad foods. is in get 


ting meats and vegetables. 


When fresh vegetables are hard to 
get, restaurants must depend upon proc- 
essed foods—and ration points. Res 


taurants which had a large supply of 
hand when rationing 
limited in the 


canned foods on 
began were severely 
points allotted to them. Then when their 
patronage rapidly increased, they were 
caught short. 

One city restaurant reports that it had 
a three months’ inventory of canned 
food to last for a year—all because its 
business grew so rapidly as soon as ra- 
tioning went into effect. In 
conserve this supply, only four No. 10 


order to 


(three-quart) cans are opened each day. 
It so happens that much of its business 
had come from a year 
ago, the first month of gas rationing in 
the Middle West, weekday business fell 
off 40 percent and Sunday business 90 
percent. Food quotas were based on that 
same month, with the that this 
restaurant was given a quota consider- 
ably less than what it needs now. Fresh 


distance, but a 


result 


By Al B. Carder 


Past Secretary and President, National 
Restaurant Association; Rotarian 
















vegetables are served, but a very limited 
choice is offered. 


Another subtle down 


way of cutting 
the amount of food served is by placing 


an entire dinner on one large plate and 


omitting side dishes for potatoes and 
vegetables. This has a double value: it 
cuts down the amount of food and it re- 


duces the number of dishes to be 
washed. 

The help shortage is even more seri- 
ous than the food shortage. To offset it, 
many restaurants are introducing vari- 
ous types of buffet or self-service. A 
Summer hotel on Mackinac Island, Mich- 
igan, for example, introduced a modified 


type of buffet service. Even though the 


hotel operated at full capacity during 
the Summer season, it got along with 
only 40 percent of the waiters and 


kitchen staff needed during the preced- 
ing season. The proprietor found that 
either buffet 
plan with waiter service (offering little 


service or a fixed-menu 


or no choice) was a sound solution to 
the help problem. Guests liked the buf- 
fet idea for breakfast and luncheon, but 
not for dinner, which they 


a more formal meal. So a “Victory Din- 


considered 
ner,” consisting of a very limited menu 
—the only choices being one of three 
meats and one of two desserts—was sub- 


tituted By going on a “production 
the hotel 


dinner 


line” basis was able to serve 


this type of promptly with a 
limited number of waiters. 

Some restaurants are combining the 
two types of service, and have one side 
of the 
during the noon rush period. 
ables them to accommodate a 


larger crowd than they could if every 


room set aside for self-service 
This en- 


much 


person had to be served. 
In serving large convention groups, 
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many hotels work out 
a menu in advance 
and have it approved 
by convention offi- 
The 
lows no choices what- 


cials. menu al- 


soever, and hence can 


be served by compara- 





tively few waiters. 
With the increase in the cost of food 
there has come a necessary increase in 
prices of restaurant meals. Besides this, 
it has often become necessary to charge 
extra for a second cup of coffee, for iced 
hot) tea, many 
first Such 


appetizers as shrimp cocktail are seldom 


(rather than and, in 


cases, for a glass of milk. 
a part of the regular table d’hote meal, 
but are served—under a fancy name— 
Many 


table d’hote meals no longer include a 


at an extra cost of 25 or 30 cents. 


beverage; even tea or coffee is extra. 
These extra charges are to help to con 
serve the supply. 

Most restaurants have kept one low- 
priced meal on the menu, at least dur- 
ing the lunch hour. This has been done 
by omitting the dessert or drink from 
Often called a 
it usually consists only of soup, a sand- 


the fixed price. “snack,” 
wich, and dessert, at 45 or 50 cents. 

A few eating places still boast of fresh 
flowers on the tables, but for the most 
part every unnecessary “extra’’ has been 
because of its 


eliminated—not alone 


basic cost, but because of the upkeep. 
Tablecloths have been replaced by paper 
doilies, often with drawings, maps, or a 
clever advertisement of the restaurant 
itself. 
place of cloth ones, because the laundry 


Paper napkins have taken the 


problem has become too much to cope 


with. Waitresses who wore 


Colonial or other special costumes now 


formerly 


wear ordinary wash dresses. 

Hard candies and gumdrops that were 
offered to the patron at the cashier’s 
desk disappeared from the scene long 
ago. Even the floor coverings, which can 
scarcely be classed as “extras,” are be- 
ing changed to the type that is most 
easily cleaned and cared for. 

In order to give their help the neces- 
restaurants have been 


sary time off, 


forced to reduce hours of doing busi- 
Some find it most practicable to 


ness. 


close entirely for one day a week, usu- 


merly open till 2 A.M. now closes at 
10 P.M., but is open seven days a week. 
Another closes at 8 P.M. instead of 8:30 
or 9, as formerly. It is not unusual for 
a restaurant to close completely for two 
or three weeks in the Summer in order 
to give the help a vacation and also to 
decorate the interior. 

By far the biggest problem is the mat- 
ter of help. So desperate has the situa- 
tion become that one city restaurant has 
a neat sign on each table which reads: 

Do you Know anyone who would like to 
help? For the far-sighted man or woman 
who is interested in a good position for now 
and the future, the restaurant business offers 
some remarkable opportunities. It’s pleas- 
ant, interesting work ... and there’s no 
ceiling on advancement. Not only are wages 
good, but you also get free meals and uni- 
forms, Which mean an extra saving. If you 
know some man or woman, or high-school 
boy or girl, who would like full-time or part- 
time work in this vital industry, ask them to 
come in and see us. No experience is neces- 
Sary 


The classified columns in the daily 
papers fairly bulge with ads for wait- 
resses, cooks, porters, dishwashers, bus 

boys. A few lucky ad- 


Classified vertisers get replies to 
their ads, but all too 
often those who an- 
swer are floaters. They 
work a few weeks, 


save up a few dollars, 
and then move on. 
The war has brought 
a tremendous increase in the. floating 
population. Knowing they can always 
get a job, these people have no sense of 
permanence, they crave no sense of 
security. 

Noting that the local ads all looked 
alike, the manager of a club in an East- 
ern city decided to use applied psychol- 
ogy in writing an ad for waitresses. So 
he wrote the following: 

Waitresses. To replace three of our wait- 
ers now in the armed forces. No floaters 
wanted. Our waitresses are refined, high- 
type people, some with more than 15 years’ 
service here. If you believe you would be a 


congenial member of such a group, apply 
to 








His previous ad, which was like all the 
others in the papers, had brought three 
replies, and two persons had been hired. 
One left at the end of two days, the other 
at the end of four. This new ad brought 
nine replies, and five persons were 
hired, all experienced. The new ad 
pulled because it carried an appeal for 
women to replace men workers, it im- 


that the club was not so frantic f, 
as to take anybody. A final cleve, 
was the selective nature of t} 
which asked for only three wait 
Naturally, the club wanted mor: 
got more. 

Other restaurateurs have come 
realize that it takes real sales ps 
ogy to prepare a successful help-wanteq 
ad. Typical of those which bring resy}; 
are the following: 

Waitress Wanted. One with a p 
disposition and a cheery smile who »; 
a position of rather short hours (we elog 
at 8) and a family-type trade. To the righ; 
one we offer a fair salary, pleasant 
conditions, and most of all—delicious 
Our other waitresses can hardly wait 
Mary gets the hot rolls out of the 
Many of our former employees stil! con, 
back here to eat. We do not open until 19 
so you can enjoy the early morning 


Nely 


ad 
3Ses 


and 


rood 


l€ 


sure. Come neatly dressed, with uniforn 
prepared to work. Applyto.... 
+ * * 
Waitresses. Four typically alert 


American women who would be bored \ 
dull, slow work. Things happen fast hey 
Our employees are a bright, alive group of 
peente: If qualified to join them. app 
Many restaurants have found that gir! 
dishwashers can easily replace men, ex 
cept that it takes more girls. The total 
cost is about the same, however, A res 
taurant that formerly paid $25 a week t 
each of two men now pays $18 a week 
to each of three girls—which means an 
additional cost of only $4 a week. 
Older women have taken over almost 
all the cashier jobs, since the younge: 
women are needed for the more active 
types of work. Every waitress has about 
twice the usual number of tables to 
serve, and when the shortage of wait 
resses becomes too acute, the restaurant 
proprietor simply re 
moves a few tables! 
When food is rationed 
Clos and help is 
there is nothing left 
but to ration the num 
ber of customers. 
Owners and 
agers themselves now 
take an active part in the work, perform. 
ing all kinds of services in order to keep 
things going smoothly—or at least to 
keep them going. Many a Rotary Club 
is putting new meaning in the word 
“service.” Members serve themselves! 
For the most part, the public takes the 
shortages and inconveniences good-nat- 
uredly, for the public is having its own 


HANAN'S 





scarce, 


man 





ally Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. plied that it was not just a wartime job help problems—in office, factory, or 
Others close earlier at night. One city that would last only for the duration, home. In other words, the public un- 
restaurant, for example, that was for- and it indicated (“No floaters wanted”) derstands. 
Retailers on the Alert in the March issue by J. C. Asp- Shoe Men Who Last!, by Car! 
ley’s Retailers Have the Stuff! The Burgstahler (July). 


The foregoing article by Rotarian 
Alvin B. Carder completes the series 
entitled “Retailers on the Alert,” the 
purpose of which has been to point 
out how retailers are keeping their 
doors open while helping the war 
effort along. The series was opened 





other articles, all by leaders in their 
respective fields: 

Those Limber Lumbermen, by W. C. 
Bell (April). 

Grocers on the Go!, by P. M. Brink- 
er (May). 

Hardware Men Who Won't Be Shelved, 
by A. E. Herrnstein (June). 


Druggists Have Headaches Too!, 
by Martin E. Adamo (August). 

Haberdashing Along, by Morris R. 
Myers (September). 

The Furniture Men Still Stand Up!, 
by L. M. Richards (October). 

Keeping Up the Fourth Estate, by 
Elmo Scott Watson (November). 
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eehs at Things to Come 








Antifreeze. 
their last 


Many 


vear’s 


@ Reconditioning 


wners removed 


eeze and stored it for re-use in 
anticipation of the antifreeze shortage 
expected this Winter. This was a wise 
precaution, but antifreeze should not be 
used again without being reconditioned. 
The “ethylene glycol” type of “perma- 
nel antifreezes needs reconditioning 


more than the alcohol type, but all anti 
freezes tend to become acid and cause 
corrosion of radiators and engine parts. 
Hence the Conservation Division of the 
War Production Board recently recom- 
that a “re-inhibitor” be added 
stored antifreeze. While there 
everal such compounds on the mar- 
ve understand that a product with 
percent of recom- 


ne led 


¢ 1e 
to 


borax is 


ol to 3 


led. 


@ Steam Speed-up. A new 
speeding up the rate of heat transmis- 
sion by the removal of air and water 
ating films has been found to in- 
rease the productive capacity of steam- 
heating equipment to an unbelievable 
Already manufac- 
e of rubber, plastics, paperboard, and 
he like, it is adding as much as 70 per- 
cent to the efficiency of heating equip- 
[It appears to have similar appli- 
cation in ordnance and chemical plants, 
textile and paper mills, distilleries, and 
rcraft and production. Tt 
saves critical materials, man-hours, and 
equipment capacity. 


system of 


egree. used in the 


ment. 


plyw ood 


@ Electrical Revolution! Our first elec- 
tricity was direct current—usually 220 
volts. As this voltage was insufficient to 
overcome the resistance of long wires, 
it could have only localized use. Nikola 
Tesla was brought to America and he 
and Steinmetz worked out the present 
alternating-current system. Step-up 
transformers provided adequate voltage 
for long-distance transmission, but the 
alternations of the current caused en 
ergy losses due to heating of the wires. 
First came 133-cycle, then 60-cycle cur- 
rent, and finally at Keokuk, Iowa, Niag- 
ara Falls, and other places where long- 
distance transmission was contemplated, 
25-eyele current was used, which is 
about as low as you can go for lighting 
purposes. Naturally, the lower the num- 
ber of cycles, the less the heat loss. 
Now comes a new system by which 
the whole setup will be changed. By 
this system great generators will deliver 
23,000-volt alternating current as now, 
which, through transformers, will be 
stepped up to from 250,000 to 500,000 
and then by Kenetrons (a sort of glori- 
fied radio tube) this high-voltage alter- 
nating current will be rectified to give 
a direct current at the same high vol- 
tage, something we have never had be- 
fore. Such current can be transmitted 
3,000 miles with a very low energy loss, 
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and at the receiving end the current will 
be passed through similar tubes called 
Thyratrons, 
is converted 


having grids by which it 
into alternating 
which then can be stepped down to the 
required voltage for local transmission 
and use. 

With such a system in operation coal 
and fuel oil need no 
ported, and cities of the Eastern United 
States, for example, can be lighted, theit 
homes heated, and their fa 
the energy of waterfalls, refineries, and 
mines in the West. This 
already been worked out and is in ope) 
ation in the General Electri 
tories, but on the grand scale it is 


current 


longer be trans 


tories run by 
system has 


Labora 


still 


a dream on the trestle board of sci 
ence—a dream, however, that will cer 
tainly be fulfilled and its coming will 
revolutionize life on our planet 

@ Independence in Camphor. When 


Japan invaded Formosa, she got control 
of vital 
then so important in the making of 
celluloid, especially for film 
Now by using films of noninflammable 
cellulose 


sources of natural camphor, 


movie 


acetate or other plastics and 
by commercial 
from turpentine, the United States has 
become wholly self-sufficient 
matter of camphor, as it will soon be in 


both rubber and silk. 


synthesis of camphor 


in the 


@ Synthetic Steaks. The 
that much of our future food will come 
not from the 
molds, and fungi 
in the basement 
reality. 

brewery is 


prediction 


fields, but from yeasts, 


which can be grown 
seems to be about to 
\lready a 


producing from 


become a large 
American 
and 
costing less than one-fifth the price of 
natural which it closely ap- 
proaches in food value. Military 
Lend-Lease agencies have bought thou- 
sands of pounds of it already. 


veast molasses a synthetic meat 
steak, 


and 


@ Spare-Parts Department. Blood banks 
are now well known, and the gathering 
of blood from civilian donors is a major 
Red Cross activity. We know that living 
tissues can be kept healthy for a 
period of time in proper nutrient 
tions. The Rockefeller Institute has 
kept pieces of chicken hearts alive for 
vears. If chicken hearts, 
arm or leg from a human being acci 
dentally killed, for later grafting on to 


long 


solu 


why not an 


someone who has lost an arm or leg? 
Fantastic? Many authorities do not 
think so. You will recall that Dr. Alexis 


Carrell and Charles A. Lindbergh made 
a pump for circulating proper nutrient 
solution through and thereby 
kept them alive for 
and at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Paul Weiss is using nerves 
taken from animals to patch torn nerves 
of humans. Moreover, Dr. Hudson Hoag 


organs 


long periods; 


pieces of 


lund and Gregory 





University, have Kept frozen nhuman 
sperm alive for 125 days. All su hings 
ire still in the laboratory stage, of 
course, but that we shall use blood, 
1erves, bones, and possibly whole limbs 
na org is tro one TSO! ) palt l 
p another seems now a definite po 
i) \ 
® Dandelion Rubber. For many years 
a small amount of rubber i een ob 
tained from U. S.-grown guayule edi 
son, Ford, and Fires e experimented 
with the production of rubber from a 
special strain of golder re The Rus 
sian source of natural rubber has been 
the Kok-sagvz dandelion. Since neither 
the guayule nor the rubber-vyielding 
goldenrod grows well in Canada, em 
phasis has been placed | e cultiva 
tion of Kok-savvz It eported that 
the average vield is 5,100 pounds of roots 
p acre, which produce 150 to 200 
pounds of crude rubber, as well as 75 


to 100 pounds of seec 


@® No More Moldy Bread. 


VMiost cheese 


molds In fact, many types, ich as 
Roquefort and Camembert, o thei 
characteristic flavor to the presence ot 
specific molds Swi cheese, on the 
other hand, rarely molds t has been 
found that the reason s; that Swiss 
cheese contains sometimes nearly one 
percent of sodium propionate Now, 
sodium propionate, sold under the 
trade name of “Mycoban,” is added to 
many food products to keep them 


Photo: U. 8. Rubber Co 








A BOMB of styrene is but one of many prod- 
ucts being tested in the United States Rubber 


Company's plant at Institute, W. Va., for 
the Government. All phases of raw mate 
rials and finished products are analyzed 





from molding. From .01 to .3 percent 
of Mycoban based on the weight of the 
flour will prevent molding and “ropi 
ness” of bread and other bakery goods 
It is also used by nousewlves to prevent 


molding of othe 


entirely 


food products It is 
harmless to red-blooded ani 
mals, but fatal to the molds 


* * * 
This de par tment is conducted by 
Hilton Address 
Peeps Department, Tut 


East Wacker 


Tra Jones. inquiries fo 


ROTARIAN Vaga 


zine, 35 Drive, Chicago. 
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These six men have 


TYPEWRITER manufacturing keeps Harry C. 
Russell busy in Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


learned the deep joy of Rotary fellowship 


RUSSELL T. KELLEY is an advertising man 
with an agency in Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


Why I Don’t Miss! 


—A few 25-year men give their reasons 


My Foreman Eases the Way 
Says FRED R. SMITH 
Concrete-Products Vanufacturer 
Past District Governo 
Tacoma, Washington 

I've made it a practice to put a very 


rood foreman in charge of the details of 


my business. That frees me to watch 
Ww} PoLcy ind to do gene rally as I 
please And that, in turn, frees me to 


visit a few near-by Rotary Clubs, 
where it is always a pleasure to 
‘make up” in case of a slip at 


27 


But there are deeper reasons why I 


our own Club here at home. 
don't miss Rotary has given me the 
opportunity of associating with the 
highest type of men in the city, but 
only through the frequent contact af- 
forded by the weekly meetings can such 
acquaintances develop into those friend 
hips which are the best reason for 
being here 
And that association and those friend 
ships provide the means of furthering 
the betterment of business conduct and 
the improvement of conditions in my 
community, which no one could accom 
plish working alone. Then, too, my Club 
as performed many fine services for 
hich no single person can claim entire 
credit, but being on hand at meetings 
ves each member a degree of pride 
and satisfaction because he has had the 


privilege of doing his share There is 
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advantage of attending 


Here, through 


the further 
meetings of other Clubs. 
the medium of Rotary, the common bar- 
rier of stranger meeting stranger is 
brushed aside and one feels at home, as 


among friends. 


My Wife Spurs Me On! 

Reveals PuHiLip F, APFEL 

Past Service 

Seattle, Washington 

Frankly, I am beginning to be a little 
proud of my attendance record; it start- 
ed April 18, 1917, and never since then 
have I been excused for either sickness 
During that period I have 
made 19 transcontinental trips, 


r absence. 


somewhat the same situation described 
by the little old colored woman who, 
when asked how she managed to walk 


which sometimes required a lit- 
tle special timing and travel to 
keep the record perfect. It’s 


so far to and from her work every day, 
answered, “Ah jes’ puts one foot in 
front of the other, and pretty soon here 
ah is.” 

I have attended Rotary Clubs in 22 
States of the United States, and in Can- 
ada. My wife often used to rise at 5 
\.M. to drive 250 miles or more (in pre- 
war days) so that I could attend Rotary 
in a distant city. She certainly is en- 
titled to a lot of the credit. 

When I was invited to join Rotary, in 








THIS veteran is DeWitt Hughes, who is 
a Kansas City, Mo., employment counsellor. 


April, 1910, I was not at first a good 
attender—in fact, my desk cale1 
was marked for every fourth Wednes 
day, to remind me of the bare minin 
that was required to keep my member 
ship. Gradually, however, I became 
quainted with the boys in the Club an 
naturally, I liked them, so I showed 
Then my wife w 
meet someone whose husband was also 
a Rotarian, and that created an addi- 
tional bond. Finally I managed to make 
a 100 percent year, and just then some 
thing happened that emphasized one of 
the values my Club offered me. 

It happened that I had some impor- 
tant business in a great Canadian cit} 
I needed some special information abou 
conditions there—but I didn’t know a 
soul in town. Then I thought of call 
ing on the Secretary of the local Rotary 
Club for help. He sent me to a member 
who had all the facts I needed, and I 
was able to accomplish my mission suc- 
cessfully. Naturally, I was very pleased 
It occurred to me that if Rotary could 
do so much for me in a city where | 
was a complete stranger, it would be 
foolish indeed not to continue perfect 
attendance as long as I could—which is 
just what I did and am doing. 

I’m sure some now younger Rota 
ans will beat the records we old-time 
have made. They can do it if they tr 
and they will develop more friends a! 


more frequently. 
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ey have kept a perfect-attendance record for over 30 years 





OSCAR T. TAYLOR is a former active, but 
now honorary, member in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fellowships than in any other way, 
e at the same time benefiting their 


ness or professional callings. 


My Reasons Are Many 
Says Parp H. SMITH 
jutomobile Retailer 

Veveland, Ohio 
[It took a broken leg that laid me up 


for five weeks in the Autumn of 1940 to 


reak a 29-year perfect-attendance rec- 
rd—but since that time I’ve added two 


more 100 percent years, and I’m going 


1911. 
ship I have enjoyed and the things that 
Rotary has taught me, I can only say 

at I intend to keep up the good work 


just as strong as ever toward a 
new high mark. 

I have been a member of the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland 
Looking back on the companion- 


since 


ist as long as I can. 


Programs Keep Me Coming 
Notes RupoLpeH J. BOEHRINGER 
Florist 
Bay City, Michigan 
The good fellowship, the educational 
programs, and the worth-while purposes 


since back 


of Rotary have been more than enough 

to hold my interest, to keep me coming 
week after week in 1918. 

It hasn’t been an easy matter 

to keep up this perfect attend- 

95 ance, though the practice be- 

came a habit after I had com- 

pleted my first 100 percent year. On 

health threatened to 

it my string of consecutive meetings, 

but somehow I always managed to carry 


occasion my has 


on, and have always felt better for 
doing so. 
Whenever business calls me out of 
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DR. EDWIN H. BRADLEY, 


Rotarian, practices medicine in that 





make arrangements to a 


Bay City, I 
tend in 


the city which I am visiting 
It has been a real pleasure to meet 


fellow 


Rotarians in Chi o, Philadel 

phia, New York, Atlanta ind 
other citie througho ( Un 
States. 

1 hope that I may continue n rT 
fect record for many years to come 
I Meet the ‘Finest’ There 

Replies DAviD BURGEVIN 

Florist 

Kingston, New York 

Why haven't I missed Rota n more 


than a quarter century? 


swer: because it is the most worth 
while organization out of a numbet 
which I belong. Just to meet the fine 
men in town each week, and call 


them by 


their first names i 
9G wonderful opportunity in itself 
To exchange idea I 
and to enjoy their fellowship are privi 


leges I could receive in no other wa 
I think that 25 years ind SE Vel 


months of perfect attendance tell 


own story about my\ feeling towa 


Rotary. 


Because? I'm Selfish—Mayb 
Admits JAMES E. THOMPSON 


Photographer 


Knoxville, Te rive ee 

*“ Most folks do what they really want 
to do.” 

That sums up my attendance record 


nuch ou f Ro 


I have always got so 


tary that I don’t want to miss a thing 


Maybe I’m selfish, but 
compensate in a small way by 
helping 


Club’s attendance record up and 


keep the Knoxville 


a Peoria, IIl., 
city. 





a 





hardware 


LOUIS HIRSIG is a well-known 
retailer in Madison, the capital of Wisconsin. 


best of my ability on Com 


serve to the 


mittee work given me, I am glad for the 


Club’s sake Actually, my attendance 


record Is secondary to ie trom a per 


] 


sonal stanadpornt 


Illness, of course, cai eep a man 
from doing what he o do, but I 
metimes lose patience vith the fellow 
10 Stays home o1 eeting day be 
cause he feels a littl ! the weathel 
but who will go to a football game and 
in rain or snow, or will maybe tramp 
over fields and strean hunting or fish 


ing, regardless of how he feel 


Fortunately I have never had to at 


tend when I should have beet n bed 
nor has the Club had to arranges 
meeting in my home I don't get 
ick on Tuesdays 

Again I say, “If ou want to do it, 


you Can 


I Try to Keep Faith 
Writes 


Thermometer Manufacturer 


EDGAR MARSHALI 


Coshocton, Ohio 


asks its membe1 to 


Rotary 


regularly; I've imply tried to keep 


faith with that principle \fter not 
missing for a few years, I naturally 


did not want to break the spell—I have 


even attended meetings while on 


crutches, and on another ocea 
95 sion with m irm ina sling 


have drive 0 miles or more 
several times to make ip attendance, 
and have always found elcome when 


There's ot ng I know of 


I arrived 
quite like Rotary 


My attitude is partl selfish, because 


I enjoy the fellowship very much, where 


just plain Tom, Dick, and 


everybody is 


Harry, and I [Continued on page 58] 
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The Scratchpad Man sees a flock of mode 4 
youths grow wings for the Age of the A 


Fledged in Florida 


5 E THESE KIDS? They’ve got a bee in “12-¢ pullout” when the dehydral angle of Avon Park Rotary Club with the An 


bonnet It’s a no nosed, stout the empennage falls below the dew point ican Legion, the Women’s Club, 
nged son of the bee that chased thei of the propeller torque—or~ something. local Lodwick Aviation Military Ac 

out to the curb in ’02 to see the first {nd here’s how they get this way: now jointly sponsor the unit. 
e-lunged Olds runabout put-put up the Once a week the 40 of them meet for “It’s wonderful,” I told young Rot 
eet. It you guessed it—aviation. erious study of things aeronautical in Commander W. Calvin 


These boys and girls—they live in Avo their unit of what is known widely in Pidgeon, sparkplug of 
Park (pop. 3,200) in central Florida—are North, Central, and South America as the the project, “but let 
bes of the Age of the Ait Babes? I'l Junior Air Reserves. It was some air- me know when you or- rN 
eat that word. Just when I started to tel minded Avon Park Rotarians who set up ganize a junior Junior / Wen ‘ 
em about the balloon ascension I made their “Command” two years ago, gearing Air Reserve. Maybe S 
he Minnehaha County Fair in 1898 it into the air youth program of the Na- I’d do in that.” ‘c MN 
they began to discuss what happens in a tional Aeronautics Association. And the —THE SCRATCHPAD MAN « {he 


IT’S JUNIOR Air Reserve night in Avon Park—and a demonstration is under HERE, in the model class, young designers transmute theory into { 
way in the class on aerodynamics. Group meets at the Lodwick air school. ing facts. Called “Cadets,” the youths range from age 12 to ; = 

















eR 5 ‘ Senate ed 


EST Cadet is Teddy Ward, 12, shown advising Cadet FROM model planes to the real thing! It’s an easy hop for these girls in the 


Mixon on a fuselage detail. Both are prolific model makers. _aircraft-structures class. They are studying the tail skeleton of a 105 Stinson. 
Photos: Jack Gurnett 
er 
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THURSDAY night use of the Lod 
wick Academy's apparatus 
which Army Air Corps tr 
toil all day—gives the gr 
unique advantage. Here yc 
Cadets studying fuel pumps, 
starters, a whole engine. These 
lads (below right) have won Sat 
urday wiping honors. A triumph! 
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DEW POINT? Barometric pressure? These Cadet meteorologists (above BELOW: A “Saturday-morning detail’’ prepares an old demonstration {us 
and below) are old hands at weather observation—a fundamental. for paint. . .. The overseas caps and khaki clothes are standard Reserv. The Old 
Toasts t 


err ) a 


word fr 
Rotary 
posed ¢ 
Club m 
Wrote 

the strz 
live the 
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people 
of you 
cially 

ferred 


Americ 
BELOW: Commander Pidgeon (center) making early plans with 19 recent 
Rotary Club President Shockley (right) and Flight Officer J. A. Joh: Rotary 
dent w 
of the 
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Dean of all South 
American Rotary 
Clubs, MONTEVIDEO, 
has celebrated its 25th birth- 


These Birthdays 
Are Newsworthy 


URUGUAY, 





ia yecember brings silver jubilee 
celebrations to the Rotary Clubs of 
Kokomo, IND.; Rock HI, S. C.; San 
BERNARDINO, CALIF.; and SAULT STE. 


Mariz, MICH. 
BRADFORD, FEXNGLAND, Rotarians recent- 
hailed the coming-of-age of their 


Club, issued an attractive souvenir 
prochure marking their 21st anniver- 
sary. 

They Shout Till The ‘‘singingest’’ 


Club in Virginia— 
that’s the boast of 
STAUNTON, VA., Rotarians, and back of 
their claim lies a story of shrewd psy- 
chology in breaking down a growing in- 
disposition to give full-throated support 
to this part of the weekly program. 
The transformation from mumblers to 
rafter ringers was the work of an elite 
corps of leather-lunged ‘“Buckeroos.” 
Ignoring the first startled stares and the 
initial tendency of their fellows to grin 
at their exuberance, these latter-day 
troubadours finally carried away even 
the most listless by the sheer excess of 
their enthusiasm. Now, when STAUNTON 
Rotarians meet, they sing even before 
they're seated—taking their places to 
the strains of The Band Plays On. 


the Rafters Ring 


Rotarians of SwuL- 
PHUR SPRINGS, TEx., 
recently received 
word from STOCKPORT, ENGLAND, that the 
Rotary Club of that community had pro- 
posed a toast to the Texas group at a 
Club meeting a number of weeks back. 
Wrote Stockport’s Secretary: ‘Despite 
the strain and anxiety under which we 
live these days, we continue to hold our 
meetings and endeavor as far as we can 
to maintain the spirit of Rotary....The 
people of your town, and the members 
of your Club in particular, were espe- 
cially in our minds at the meeting re- 
ferred to.” 


The Old World 
Toasts the New 


Its 29 members who 
were born outside 
the United States of 
America were honored guests at a 
recent meeting of the OAKLAND, CALIF., 
Rotary Club. presented the Club Presi- 
dent with a V-shaped, framed facsimile 
of the flags representing their native 
lands. 


Pay Tribute to 
Foreign Born 


How Rotary can car- 
ry on despite handi- 
caps that might at 
first seem insuperable is illustrated in a 
report from the CHANGSHA, CHINA, Ro- 
tary Club. Although en route to Rotary 
International headquarters for nine 


Chinese Club 
Carries On 
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Rotary 








months, the account of this Club’s per- 
odds has 


sistence in the face of great 
a timeless quality. The Club, revived in 
March, 1940, after the threat of enemy 
invasion forced it to suspend temporar- 
ily, met only monthly until Novemb 

1942, when a weekly schedule was re 
sumed, now has located a clubroom. In 
spite of its small membership, the Club 
has formed six new Committees, reports 
their active functioning. A survey of 
the condition of the blind in CHANGSHA 
was announced, as a prelude to a Rotary 
Recently adopt 


Rotarians 


project in their behalf 
innovations for these 
Sergeant-at-Arms, the 


meetings, 


ed as 
are the office of 
levying of fines, 
and dinner music. 
man to work copying the only Rotary 
button available, the Club now reports 
that the insignia appears on members’ 
And a new 
destroyed by 


singing at 


Putting a local crafts 


lapels at all meetings. 
charter, to replace that 
fire, is on its way to this dauntless band 


Welcome 8 Rotarians around 
More Clubs the world will ex 
tend the hand of fel 


" 


lowship to eight Clubs recently admit 


ted to Rotary International They are 


Ballymena, Northern Ireland; Pinner, 
England; Freeport, N.Y Childers 
burg, Ala Pederneiras, Brazil; Han 
cock, Md.; Powell, Wyo.; Caruaru, Bra 
zil 

That Rotarian hospi 


Governor Lauds 

CeylonHospitality ‘@!!ty Is Me 
world over IS evi 
denced by the enthusiastic account of 


his trip to Ceylon, by Lieutenant Col 


onel K. R. K. Lvengar, of Niverris, INDIA, 
Immediate Past Governor! of Rotary 
District 91, which includes the island 
of Ceylon and the Madras Presidency 
and South India States Five of the 


13 Clubs are in Ceylon, and 


a round of sightseeing, 


District’s 


they provided 


luncheons, teas, and dinner parties to 





USING this two-lorse-power three-seater, along with a hayrack, Auburn, N. Y., Rotarians 
managed to get to their annual country-club outing this year despite gasoline rationing 
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THIS attention-compelling billboard—sponsored by the Rotary Club of Cedar City, Utah 
—helps combat a saboteur of natural resources much feared in the surrounding area. 
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make his visit “one of the most enjoy- 
able trips that can be undertaken.” 
Keep Fellowship 


Function Alive the AMARILLO, TEX., 


Rotary Club, a group 
of Rotarians spending vacation days 
Chautauqua Institution, 
N. Y., formed the United Service Club 


fellow- 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


+ 


of CHAI rAUQUA to provide 


the 
service clubs for visitors far 
Although no 
Rotary Club attendance credit is given, 


course, the 11 Rotarians who make 


} lp ot 
from home communitie 


ot 
group’s charter membership of 
28 enjoyed the weekly meetings. There 
ire two Rotary Clubs within a 20-mile 
restrictions last 


up the 


radius, but gasoline 
Summer made make-up attendance on a 
regular schedule impractical \ pel 
manent organization is being planned 


by sponsors of the United Service Club. 


arranged to 


Picnic Marks Tables 
20th Birthday form a large victory 


V” surrounding an 
American flag provided the setting for 
the picnic which marked the celebra- 
tion of its 20th anniversary by the Ro 
tary Club of BARNESVILLE, OnHIo. Four- 
teen Past Presidents were in attendance, 
including the host for the evening, who 
had been a senior in high school when 
the Club was organized in 1923 
Play Host to \s they have been 


County Pioneers each year since 1936, 
pioneer residents of 


Hardin County, Iowa, were guests of 
the ELpora Rotary Club recently at its 
annual banquet for those claiming 75 
years or more of residence in the com- 
munity. Flanked by Rotarians, the 
were introduced individually, 
about pioneer days, took 
part in group singing of old-time tunes. 


guests 


reminisced 


Twenty-five children 
from a near-by or- 
phanage enjoyed a 
day’s outing, climaxed by a beach party, 
as guests of the Rotary Club of Riviert 
pU-LOUP, QUE., CANADA. 


Bring Happiness 
to Orphans 


Although 
rationing made im- 
possible their cus- 
tomary trip to the mountains last Sum- 
mer, boys enrolled in the Youth Service 
activities of the Syracuse, KANs., Rotary 


gasoline 


Boys Camp on 
School Grounds 
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Led by a member of 





Club enjoyed a camping ses- 
sion on the town’s school 
grounds. Sheltered in a cir- 
cus-Style tent purchased for 
them by Rotarians, the boys 
their days studying 
lore, playing games, 
and swimming. For boys 
too young to join the Scouts, 
the Club has organized a 
troop of Rangers, which admits young- 
sters between 8 and 12 years of age. 


spent 


scout 


Military jurispru- 
dence, from its ori- 
gin early in the 17th 
Century under Sweden’s immortal Gus- 
tavus Adolphus to its present-day status 
in the articles of war, was outlined be- 
fore 200 members and guests of eight 
Rotary Clubs meeting in HINGHAM, 
Mass., to hear Lieutenant Colonel Daniel 
L. O'Donnell, chief of the judge advo- 
cate’s branch of the lst Service Com- 
mand, which embraces all New England. 
Colonel O’Donnell, a Past President of 
the WrymoutTH, MaAss., Rotary Club, was 
the principal speaker at the meeting— 
the third in a series of inter-Club get- 
togethers sponsored by the South Shore 
Rotary Council of the Bay State. 


Rotarians Learn 
Articles of War 


Good Neighbors Don’t be surprised 
if on a visit to the 


Will Be Guests 
SALT LAKE Ciry, 


UranH, Rotary Club you should see the 
presidents of that city’s other service 
clubs dining with the Rotarians. They’ll 
be present as special guests, the SaLtT 
LAKE City Club having recently sent 
each of them a card entitling the recipi- 
ent to attend any of its luncheons. 


Study America's The Constitution of 
Basic Law the United States, 
and the first 11 
Amendments thereto, provided the sub- 
ject matter for 13 consecutive meetings 
of the Rotary Club of Great FALLs, 
Mont. Thirteen members of the local 
bar, one of them a district judge, pre- 
pared and read papers in the series. 


Following their reg- 
ular evening meet- 
ing, Rotarians of Or- 
ANGE, VA., gather on the porch of a hotel 
in the heart of town and stage a com- 
munity sing—with townspeople joining 
in for an hour’s harmony. 


Townsfolk Join 
Rotary Song Fest 


ALL physically eligible members 
Kenora, Ont., Canada, Rotary Club are 
this group of volunteers for the blood 
clinic organized and financed by the 

one of the first in Canada to take over + 
sponsorship of this type of war fy 


BELOW appear three white-garbed members 
of the Canadian Red Cross. Working w th 
the aid of volunteer nurses, they help oper. 
ate Kenora Club's clinic. Many Rotary ( lub: 
in the United States have also been " 
in soliciting contributions of blood plasma 


ona 








520,000 ‘Smokes’ Sixteen thousan | 
for Men Overseas Packs for American 
soldiers in Ital . 
other 10,000 packs for those in the Pa- 
cific area—that’s the outcome of the 
recent cigarette drive staged by the 
Rotary Club of Cicero, Int. Placing 388 
red, white, and blue containers in 
shops and = stores throughout their 
town and adjoining community Berwyn, 
Rotarians raised $1,177, added enough 
from Club funds to make an even $1,200, 
sent the 520,000 cigarettes abroad, 
each pack bearing the name of the Club 
and the words, “Enjoy These Smokes— 
Good Luck.” 
of the 


Third of Roster One-third 
members of KRuGE! 


in War Ranks 
DORP, SOUTH AFRICA, 


Rotary Club are in active service with 
Empire forces—only 13 of its 19 mem- 
bers remaining in civilian life. 


Winnipegers Send WINNIPEG, Man., C 


Britain Bundles ADA, Rotarians, who 
can correctly boast 


that theirs is “the Club that made Ro- 
tary ‘International,’” have sent boxes 
of clothing sewn by wives and daugh- 
ters to English communities hard hit by 
war. Recently the Club received a 
hearty “thank you” note ‘from the Ro- 
tary Club of CLACTON-oN-SEA, ENGLAND, 
whose Secretary wrote, ““We may not be 
as badly off as some districts, but I can 
assure you that we have plenty of 
needy cases and these will be very 
grateful for your gifts.” 


Meet and Eat— Go to Cryo, N. Y.; 
Despite Obstacles the wives of Rotar- 


ians there serve as 
waitresses. Go to Fairport, N. Y.; the 
wives prepare and the daughters serve. 
These are but two examples of how 
many Rotary Clubs are outwitting ob- 
stacles to carry on their regular meet- 
ings. Reports continue to come in con- 
cerning Clubs [Continued on page 50] 
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)R COUNTLESS generations Christmas has been 
synonymous with youthful merriment—and Rotary 
Clubs throughout the world are determined that this 
happy partnership will not be broken up this year 
despite war that rages in every quarter of the globe. 

pical of Rotarians’ activities at the holiday sea- 
son are those 1942 Christmas benefactions described 
and pictured on this page. And 1943 will see most 
of them repeated as thousands of Clubs again play the 


role of Santa Claus to the needy, the sick, and the 
lonely. 

iletide parties for handicapped children are peren- 
nial favorites with Rotarians. Last year, for ex- 


ample, the Peoria, ILL., Rotary Club played host 
to more than 90 such youngsters at its annual Christ- 
mas party, while gifts for 17 more were sent to a 
near-by hospital. CLirron Springs, N. Y., Rotarians 
stage an annual holiday féte at a sanitarium in the 
community. Fifty crippled boys and girls were en- 
tertained at a splash party given by the NEw York, 
N. Y., Rotary Club at a Salvation Army swimming 
pool. At Bay Criry, MIicH., 65 crippled youngsters 
—5 to 16 years old—were entertained and given gifts. 

Slippers for the children in an orphanage were the 
Christmas gifts of HAMMOND, IND., Rotarians last year, 
while a magician and Santa Claus shared the spot- 
light at the yule party given by the Rotary Club of 
HoLLAND, Micu., for children from the oral deaf room 
of a local school. Some 200 Mexican children of ABI- 
LENE, TEX., gathered around the Rotary Christmas tree 
which last year made its tenth annual appearance in 
the community. Acting as agents for the Andrus 
Foundation in their city, RocHester, N. Y., Rotarians 
each year give three pairs of hose to every newsboy 
or newsgirl in the community as a Christmas gift. 

Men and women in the armed forces are favorite 
Christmastide guests of Rotary Clubs. Thirty men from 
the U. S. S. Boise were entertained by PirmMan, N. J., 
Rotarians at a theater program and dance last Christ- 
mas night. Forty officers and enlisted men from near- 
by Indiantown Gap Military Reservation dined with 
HARRISBURG, PA., Rotary Club members, each of the 
guests receiving a money belt containing currency 
as a Christmas gift. 

The PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Rotary Club this year is send- 
ing $1,500—half its yule fund—to CHUNGKING, CHINA, 
Rotarians, asking that they spend the money to “ bring 
cheer and help to families in distress in that city.” 

These instances are but a fractional 
sample of what Rotarians are doing to 
make Christmas truly merry. Multiplied 
by thousands, it’s good cheer aplenty. 


Ace ee LOT A TITS 


ROTARIANS of Fortuna, Calif., heard both 
yule carols and prayers under “the world’s 
tallest and oldest living Christmas tree.” 
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Sharing Christmas Cheer 





Photos: (left) Redwood Empire Assn.; (above) Sgt. Wm. Baum 
































THEIR ailments forgotten, these boys enjoy 
Rotary hospitality at Windsor, Ont., Canada. 








MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Rotariars provide Christmas dinner for needy families 
(Below) Servicemen are yule guests of the Santa Ana, Calif., Rotary Club. 




















[Continued from page 48] that let horse- 
and-wagon livery solve their transporta- 
tion problems for outings and picnics, as 
did the HamBurc, Pa., Club—but one 
group of Rotarians there had an event 
ful homeward trip; their driver had for 
gotten his flashlight, took the wrong 
road in the dark. 


Thirty thousand dol- 
lars for one dozen 
golf balls, $200,000 
for a dozen fresh eggs—these were typi- 
paid at the Third U. S. 
War Loan drive auction staged by the 
Rotary Club of HoNnoLuLu, HAWAII. 
Hard-to-get items went under the ham 
Rotarians pledged 
purchases to carry off the prizes. A 
total subscription of $569,050 was re 


Rotarians Provide 
Sinews of War 


cal of “prices” 


mer as war-bond 


ported from a single day’s sale. 

There’s a trophy at stake, as well as 
25 citations, for the winners in the wa) 
bond sales contest now under way in 
Rotary District 189 (in North Carolina). 
Monthly records are being kept, and 
next Spring will see the champions 
crowned. 

Utah has some 550,000 residents. SALT 
LAKE City’s Rotary Club has 240 mem- 
These 240 men raised 6 million 
dollars in the recent Third War Loan 
campaign—or approximately one- 
seventh of the whole amount raised in 
the State! 

When District Governor C. D. Borling, 
of BUHL, IDAHO, made his official visit to 
the Cepar City, IDAHO, Rotary Club, he 
saw the 40 members present sign up for 
bond purchases totalling $3,500. .. . Ro- 
tarians of CHATTAHOOCHEE, FLA., report 
bond and stamp sales to date this year 
are nearly seven times as great as the 
total sold for all of 1942 by their Club. 

Helping its county meet a bond 
quota of $415,000, the Rotary Club of 
CONROE, TEX., early reported aggregate 
sales of $171,453. 

Helping to put the United States over 
the top in its recent 15-billion-dollar 


bers. 


drive, OROVILLE, CALIF., Rotarians made 
221 sales calls, chalked up 123 sales, re- 





AN OUTSIDER'S VIEW 


How deeply Rotary’s wartime 
role in India has impressed an 
outsider is told in this published 
comment on the installation meet- 
ing of the CaLcutta Rotary Club: 

“In spite of the war, Rotary 
continues to flourish in CaLcurTtTa, 
and the installation of a new Presi- 
dent and office bearers was a re- 
minder that the local Rotary 
wheel had once more come full cir- 
cle. From the point of view of a 
non-Rotarian, the movement at- 
tempts to fill two conspicuous gaps 
in the civic life of CaLcutta. In 
the first place, it provides about 
the only regular platform on which 
subjects of a nonpolitical charac- 
ter can be discussed, and in the 
second it is one of the few places 
where Indians and Europeans 
meet for certain purposes of com- 
mon social endeavor. That an in- 
stitution of this kind should not 
only be kept alive, but . Should 
flourish in spite of the distractions 
of the war, is to my mind an emi- 
nently good thing.” 











ported purchases of $38,104. . . . Ro- 
tarians of MARION, OHIO, took over the 
task of selling 1,600 tickets for a capac- 
ity turnout at a motion-picture premiere 
in a local theater. Admission price: a 
$100 war bond. 

Mississippi’s drive was headed by a 
member of the JACKSON Rotary Club. ... 
Co-chairman of the campaign in Maine 
was a PORTLAND Rotarian. . . . The Presi- 
dent of the SouTH PASADENA, CALIF., Ro- 
tary Club served as chairman of that 
community’s committee, faced a quota 
of $1,250,000. 

The U. S. Army Air Forces are now 
richer by both a medium bomber plane 
and an ambulance plane as the result 
of the outstanding war-bond selling job 
recently done by the Rotary Club of 








EVERY Past President of the Klamath Falls, Oreg., Rotary Club since its inception in 1922 
is shown in this group photegraph—and every one of them is still an active Club member! 
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THESE are some of the 10,000 persons who 
saw two French-language dramatizcti of 
a radio serial sponsored by the Hull, Que 
Canada, Rotary Club for its benefit 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Assigned a 

War Loan quota of $100,000, men 
rolled up their sleeves, worked to such 
good purpose that they accounte: 
actual sales of $312,420. These 
three planes credited to the Clul 
earlier craft having been paid fo 

ing the preceding bond campaign. 

So sure were KINGMAN, ARrIZz., Rot 
ians of their Barbecue Committee’s ski] 
that no knives were served the 500 
guests who turned out for their Third 
War Loan barbecue—with admission 
calling for the purchase of at least one 
bond. And their confidence was justi 
fied, they report, forks being all that 
were needed to cut any of the super- 
tasty, extra-tender beef dished out from 
the pits. The meat was furnished by the 
county livestock growers association 

“Deep in the heart of Texas” the 
Fort WortTH Rotary Club made 1,939 sep- 
arate war-bond sales to total $8,431,975 
of the $33,358,000 “ over the top” Third 
War Loan sales for Tarrant County. 
The original goal was $21,866,000, and 
the Rotary Club’s sales were one of the 
factors enabling the county to be one 
of the first in the United States to over- 
subscribe its quota. 

SHIVELY, Ky., boasts only 1,600 as 
its population, but its 34 Rotary Club 
members are mighty men in their own 
town and the surrounding territory, as 
witness their recent sale of $700,000 
in war bonds. This figure goes into 
their records alongside a_ $1,084,000 
bond sale resulting from an earlier cam- 
paign last Spring. 
100-Percenters “Listen, big boy,” 
Tel the World” = S88 the man ad 

dressing the world 


globe in a cartoon featured in the an- 
nouncement of the Dunn, N. C., Rotary 
Club’s celebration of four years’ con- 
secutive 100 percent attendance. It's 
something for the world to listen to, 
at that—203 meetings in a row with 
each of its 24 Rotarians present or ac- 
counted for.at each session. 


Winning added fame 
throughout the Prov- 
ince each Summer 
are the swimming pool and aquatic plant 
which the DRUMHELLER, ALTA., CANADA, 
Rotary Club has provided for its com- 
munity. Swimming pool, wading pool, 
and wide lawns for sun bathing draw 
capacity crowds on warm days to what 
the local press calls “probably Drum- 
HELLER’S finest community asset.” 


Proud of Island 
Watering Spot 
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W ice WE STAND. Membership 
in tary’s USCNB area (United States, 
Cc la, Newfoundland, and Bermuda) 
stands today at an all-time high. At 
September’s end it totalled 160,851 Ro- 
ns—which was 1,165 more than at 
nd of August, which, in turn, was 
174 more than the figure at the end of 
Rotary world-wide shows a total 
08 Clubs with 219,000 members on 
olls; 214 of these Clubs with 7,300 
bers are dormant. Many a Club 
imed to be dormant—in war-torn 
territory—may, however, be alive and 
ve. Difficulties of communication 
nake compilation of accurate knowledge 
ybout Rotary’s dormant Clubs impos- 
sible. Following paragraphs bear that 


News from North Africa. No one knew 
precisely what had happened to the half 
dozen Rotary Clubs strung along the 
long North African coast. Then, a few 
weeks ago, came a letter from ROTARIAN 
WALTER CHINN, JR., of Fredericksburg, 
Va., who is on duty with the United 
States Army in that region. It answered 
many questions, and this is an excerpt 
from it: 

The Rotary Club of Algiers is about the 
size of the Rotary Club of Fredericksburg 

members). Rotary is in no danger in 

iat particular place. They had a meeting 
lace gern but found a better location 
than they formerly had when the Govern 
nent took over the cafe in which they had 
been meeting. The classification plan is 
rking to_a distinct advantage, the most 
lesirable classifications being filled with 
energetic, smart, and enthusiastic members 
The programs are interesting and lively 
The members do not sing. Their meetings 
last from noon to 2:30 or 3 in the afternoon. 
At a recent meeting the member with 

the agricultural classification contributed a 
fine young sheep which was roasted to a 
turn. This Rotarian had the real spirit of 
Rotary, because not only did he feed his fel- 
low members, but showed a group of busi- 


A PROGRAM idea: Why not have your local 
aeronautical expert—probably a boy!—-dem- 
onstrate airplanes? Here (below) is the 
way it worked out at Avon Park, Fla. For 
more photos on the project, see page 44. 
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nessmen that purebred stock could be raised 
to advantage in the vicinity of Algiers 

The Rotary Club of Rabat is in excellent 
condition 

In Casablanca, ROTARIAN CHINN found 
the Rotary Club had no place to meet, 
collaborated with the Club Secretary on 
the problem so that the Club could be 
revived. 


Chinese Junket. The Rotary Club of 
Kunming, China, meets every Thursday, 
holds occasional “ladies’ nights,” con- 
verses and conducts its programs in 
English, has 21 Chinese members, one 
American, one Englishman, one Nether- 
lander. Members sit on stools around 
a round table, serve themselves to 
stewed beef, stewed chicken, stewed 
cabbage, stewed sausage, bamboo 
sprouts, all tastefully cooked, from large 
bowls in the center of the table, eat with 
chopsticks from small bowls. And that’s 
only a shred of what CApTaIn JOHN W 
Watson, of the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
saw and enjoyed on a delightful visit 
to this tenacious little Rotary Club in a 
war-boomed city of 500,000 far in China’s 


interior. CAPTAIN WATSON is a former 


active and now honorary member of 


Photo: Jack Gurnett 
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the Rotary Club of DeKalb, IIL, and 


prior to that was an active member of 
the Rotary Club of Champaign, Ill 


Lemons Aid. Frep B. Barton, Ohio 
journalist and contributor to THE Ro- 
rARIAN, found himself in London, Eng- 
land, the other day and V-mailed us 
this account of “an interesting experi- 
ence” he had there 

Yesterday a British friend of mine took 


me to the London Rotary Club. It was an 
interesting experience One novelty was the 
auctioning off of four lemons, whicl nother 
guest (an officer in the English Army) had 
brought back from Sicily rl e were auc 
tioned off for 30 British pounds—over $120 


issian Relief Fund 
otarian and a pro 
was most amusing 


for the benefit of the R 
The auctioneer was a R 
fessional at the job. He 


Name Change. Rotarians of occupied 
European countries now in Britain have 
been foregathering regularly for several 
years in what has been known as the 
United Nations Rotary Outpost in Lon- 
don. Some weeks ago, by unanimous 
vote of the members, the Outpost 
changed its name to the United Nations 


Rotary Fellowship in London 


Committee. Confronted by a ten-page, 
item-packed agenda, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of Ro 
tary International met in Los Angeles, 
Calif., October 28-30. Out of its delibera- 
tions came numerous decisions, among 
them these: The Committee approved 
a recommendation to establish a “Presi- 
dent’s Award,” a competition among 
Rotary Clubs for achievement in pro- 
moting the ideal of service. . . Ap- 


proved a recommendation that Gov- 






























ROTARY’S Aims and Objects Committee as 
it met recently in Chicago. This group, 
headed this year by Past Director Richard 
E. Vernor (center), promotes the implemen- 
tation of Rotary’s Aims and Objects Plan. 


ernors appoint District Advisory Com- 
mittees to advance the Four Objects. 

Authorized a revision of The Out- 
line of Classifications to be published in 
supplement form. . Approved change 
of the name of the Rotary Foundation 
Campaign Committee to the “Rotary 
Foundation Committee.” ... Approved a 
recommendation that “Club Magazine 
Committees” be established in Clubs in 
the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Bermuda, and also in [bero- 
America. Authorized an additional 
printing of 5,000 copies of A World te 
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LIVE In, the booklet which reprints 30 
articles from past issues of this maga- 
zine. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
present at the meeting were INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRESIDENT CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Vick-PRESIDENT 
CarLos M. COoLLIGNON, of Guadalajara, 
Mexico; Director J. E. COonkKLIN, of 
Hutchinson, Kans.; and Direcror JOHN 
B. ReitLty, of Whittier, Calif. Present 
also was PHILIP LovEJoy, Secretary of 
Rotary International. 


Sequel. Careful readers of this mag- 
azine noted a brief item in the July, 
1943, issue reporting the pride of La- 
redo, Tex., Rotarians in one of their 
former student-loan boys, GEorGE T. Ma- 
HER, Who, as a first lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army Air Corps, had just won the 
Disiinguished Flying Cross for conspic- 
uous bravery. As they were reading it, 
an action was under way somewhere in 
the vast Pacific that brought Mrs. EMMA 
Quick MAHER, the young lieutenant’s 
mother, the word that her son is miss- 
ing in action. 


Boobytraps. That’s what C. WALTON 
HALE, Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Wayne, Pa., calls black markets. As a 
member of the local ration board, he 
has just written the second in a series 
of small anti-black-market pamphlets 
and has titled it Meet .. . Boobytraps. 
The pungent pamphlets are a part of a 
campaign which price and rationing 
boards in the four “Main Line” commu- 
nities of Ardmore, Bryn Mawr, Wayne, 
and Berwyn are waging jointly against 
illegal wartime merchandizing, and are 
reaching all service and civic clubs, 
churches, schools, etc. A sample para- 
graph: “The Black Market—wherever 
it is found—whatever rationed goods it 
sells—must be met by civilians exactly 
as the soldier meets ) 
must be LOCATED; it must be DUG 
OUT; it must be carefully and complete- 
ly DESTROYED.” 





Authors. WARREN D. ALLEN, a univer- 
sity educator (music) and a member of 
the Rotary Club of Palo Alto, Calif., is 
the author of a new book on march 
tunes and march music: Our Marching 
Civilization (Stanford University Press, 
$2.50). . . . War Endocrinology, a book 
for physicians recently published by 
the Wayside Press, is from the pen of 
James H. Hutton, M.D., a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill. ... Dr. 
Ira D, CarpDIFF, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Yakima, Wash., is the author of 
A Miliion Years of Human Progress now 
offered by Dorset House ($2). ... The 
Club Leader's Handbook (Harper, $2) 
is the pen product of PETER P. YURCHAK, 
of the Rotary Club of Dallas, Pa. ... 
J. E. LEROssIGNoL, of the Rotary Club of 
Lincoln, Nebr., has authored a small 24- 
page study of inflation called Inflation 
and How to Scotch It, According to Pro- 
fessor MacAndrew Cantlie and His Dog. 

Not authors of a new book, but of 
sheet music, are ROTARIANS HuGoO NORDEN, 
of Cranston, R. I., and FREDERICK ABBOTT, 
of San Antonio, Tex. They have col- 
laborated on a Christmas anthem for 
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three-part choruses and orchestra called 
The Merry Bells (Bruce Humphries, 25 
cents). 


Honors. Ropert E. LEE HI, of 
Columbia, Mo., President of Rotary In- 
ternational in 1934-35, is currently serv- 
ing as president of the Missouri War 
Chest and as associate administrator for 
the War Savings staff of the State. He 
was general chairman for outstate Mis- 
souri in the Second War Loan drive. 

. HERMAN Rok, publisher and editor of 
the Northfield (Minn.) News and a mem- 
ber of the Magazine Committee of Ro- 
tary International, was one of three 
Minnesota editors recently awarded gold 
cups for outstanding contributions to 
agriculture at a dinner given by the 


State Fair board of governors and 


Minneapolis Star-Journal. ... Pasi 
TRICT GOVERNOR Ray GRAHAM, of S; 
field, Ill., is Assistant State Superi: 
dent of Public Instruction, dire 
education for handicapped childre 
Illinois. ... THE REv. Wm. S. D 
MONT, of the Rotary Club of Keo 
Iowa, has completed 25 years of se) 
as rector of St. John’s Church, a 
observed recently at a community 
reception. ... Kinsey N. Merri 
the Rotary Club of Elizabeth, N. J 
now chairman of the board of the 


tional Federation of Sales Executiy: 
has just completed two years as pr 


dent of the Federation, received 
plaque signalizing his contribution. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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‘E’ Winners 


American Rolling Mills Co. (Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, plant). ROTARIAN CARL E. 
GIFFORD. 

L. D. Caulk Co. (Milford, Del., plant). 
ROTARIAN AvuGusT F. FArx. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp. (manu- 
facturing division and auxiliary plant, 
Chicago, Ill.). RoTARIAN E. O. WALKER. 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. IONORARY ROTARIANS ROBERT A. 
and FRANK D. STRANAHAN and ROTARIAN 
RALPH H. ROWLAND. 

Corning Glass Works (Wellsboro, 
Pa., plant). ROTARIAN JOHNSTON B. SHIM- 
ER. 

Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Co. (Ft. Atkinson, Wis., plant). Ro- 
TARIAN GRANDON D. GATES. 


Crescent Tool Co. (main plant, 
 —Tradmaamaes N. Y.). ROTARIAN Roy A. 
OE. 


Davidson Manufacturing Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill, RorTrarian G. L. DAANE. 

Douglas Aircraft Ce. Ine. (Long 
Beach, Calif., plant). ROTARIAN GEo. H. 
HUGGINS. 

Fairmont Creamery Co., Crete, Nebr. 
ROTARIAN MILO D. OSTERHOUT. 

Foote Co., Inc... Nunda, N. Y. Ro- 
TARIANS ARTHUR E. BriGGIn, FRED L. 
DaKE, JOHN D. FARRELL, Norman C. 
Foote, and J. Curtis HARFORD. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two 


Rivers, Wis. RoTariAN E. P. HAmMIL- 
TON. 
Mannifin Manufacturing Co. (ord- 


nance division, plant 2, Chicago, IIL). 
ROTARIAN VICTOR W. PETERSON. 


Harbor Boat ener Co San 
Pedro, Calif. ROTARIAN JOH Ra- 
DOS. 


Jarecki Machine & Tool Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ROTARIAN CLARENCE F. Ja- 
RECKI. 

Johns-Manville Products Corp. 
(Lompoc, Calif., plant). ROTARIAN H. 
BETAQUE. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. (St. Louis, 
Mo., laberatory). ROTARIAN JOHN ~ 
SCHAKE. 

E. J. Lederer Co., Chicago, Ill. Hon- 
ORARY ROTARIAN DR. F. L. LEDERER. 

Le Roi Co. (West Allis, —— plant). 
ROTARIAN CHARLES W. PENDOC 

Link Belt Co. (35th St. ~ Chi- 
cago, Tll.). RoTarRiAN Epwarp J. Bur- 
NELL. 

Line Material Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
ROTARIAN ALFRED H. RENTNER. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co. (Longview, 


Wash., division). RoTariaAN E. HADLey. 
Multiplex ometneeeet,, Oty Ber- 
wick, Pa. ROTARIAN FRED WALTON. 


National Carbon Co., Inc. (Niagara 
works, Niagara Falls, N. Y.). ROTARIANS 
STEPHEN W. ORNE and HvuGu T. REID. 

Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill. 





‘E’ and ‘MW’ Pennant Winners! 


Presenting 45 more firms (with Rotarians i) 
executive capacities) which now fly the cor 
‘E” flag for excellence in 
of war goods... 
have won the U.S. Maritime Commission's ‘M. 


production 
and three other firms which 


RoTARIANS JOHN S. KEHRER and GERALD 
E. OTIs. 

Newark Stove Co., Newark, Ohio. Ro- 
TARIAN THOMAS D. ADAMS. 

Oklahoma Steel Castings Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. ROTARIAN BURTNER' FLEEGER. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass. ROTARIAN ROE SIDNEY CLARK. 

Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
ROTARIANS WALLACE B. KaAIserR and Har- 
OLD P. NUTLEY. 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. ROTARIAN ELRoy 
PAYNE. 

Phillips Packing Co., Ine. (Cam- 
bridge, Md., plant). RoTARIANS EpwWIN 
C. Hopkins, Jr., and S. CHARLES WALLS 

Prentiss Wabers Products Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. RoTARIANS ALFRED 
E. BarK and MICHAEL WOOLF. 

Ransome Machinery Co. (Ransome 
plant, Dunellen, N. J.).  ROTARIANS 
WALTER MULLER and JOHN P. FABER. 

L. C. Smith ;4 <ooene Typewriters, 
Inc. (Groton Y., plant). Rorarr- 
ANS EARL R. Ree CHARLES D. Corwin, 
and Epwarp J. KELLER. 

Sonoeco Products Co. (Hartsville, 
S. C., plant). RoTARIANS CHARLES H. 
CAMPBELL, C. CoKER, JOHN H. Mar- 
TIN, PETER MCCALL, and JOHN E. MILLs. 

Standard Oil Co. (Richmond, Calif., 
plant). ROTARIAN FRANCIS H. SMITH. 

Steel Products Co., Inc., Savannah, 
Ga. RoTaRIAN GEO. A. MERCER, JR. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥Y. ROTARIAN HERBERT A. CLARK. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. (Holston 
Ordnance Works, Kingsport, Tenn.). 
ROTARIANS ROBERT COOPER BuRTON, LEE 
GEoRGE Davy, CHARLES B. Hay, and Jar- 
RETT EARL WILLIAMS. 

Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. RoTARIAN Tom O. DUGGAN. 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8S. C. 
ROTARIAN NELSON B. ARRINGTON. 

United States Spring & Bumper Co., 
Vernon, Calif. RoTARIAN JOHN B. RAUEN. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. (Louisville, Ky., plant). Ro- 
TARIAN JAMES R. WEAVER. 

West Michigan Steel Foundry Co. 
(foundry division, Muskegon, Mich.). 
ROTARIAN OTTO A. SEIFERTH. 

Whitehead & Hoag Co. (main plant, 
Newark, N. J.). ROTARIAN HERMAN 


PAGE. 
‘M’ Winners 


Alr Reduction Service Co. (P. G. 
Walker & Son, distributin unit), 
Springfield, Mo. RoTARIAN P. G. WALK- 
ER 


Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
RorTarRiaAns Roy E. JorRDAN and GILBERT 
F. McConneELL. 

“ee Paint Products, New York, 

Roranian WILLIAM M. STANLEY. 
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Peace Must Be Enforced 


[Continued from page 15] 


that peace treaties make the world safe. 
“Then we returned to our trinkets 
.” forgot the lesson that strength— 
present strength—alone means safety, 
ran starry-eyed after our old gods of dis- 
al ment, and burned new incense 
new treaties denouncing war. 
io not here or anywhere hold a brief 
for war. Why war entered the world, 
W it is older than history, why the 
destinies of men and nations have al- 
ways been controlled by it, I shall not 
seek to analyze or explain. Some day, 
without feeling, objectively, without in- 
ing false glory or hysterical abuse, 
some social scientist or philosopher 
worthy of the task may make clear to us 
the cause and place in human affairs of 
this oldest and most dire of all human 
institutions. But we need no special 
scientist or philosopher to open our eyes 
o the stark fact that war or safety from 
it is now, always has been, and, as far 
as the future is predictable, always will 
be the final arbiter of the political, 
economic, and social life of men and 


t 


nations. 

That shrewd and cynical 
Ambrose Bierce once defined peace as 
“a period of lying and cheating between 
two periods of fighting.” Admittedly, 
there have been too many such truces. 
Too many also founded upon self-delu- 
sion, such as our peace from 1918 to 
1938. Too many based upon wrong, 
smothered injustice, and the compressed 
dynamite of racial and economic exploi- 
tation. But these are not the type of 
peace that the United Nations now fight 
for nor that the people of the United 
States seek to encompass. We seek a 
just and durable peace. 

Are we of the United Nations willing 
to pay the price? Are we willing, alone 
or in union with others, to build the 
military strength to preserve peace? Are 
we willing to exercise that strength 
justly and for the welfare of the world 
as a whole? If we are willing to pay 
this price, then peace for a generation, 
or even for a century, peace for all peo- 
ple of goodwill, peace without exploita- 
tion of the weak, just and durable peace, 
may still be within our grasp. If we 
are not willing to pay the price, the next 
war may be our last. 

General Emory Upton, in his mem- 
orable study entitled The Military Pol- 
icy of the United States, says, “Twenty 
thousand regular troops at Bull Run 
would haye routed the insurgents, set- 
tled the question of military resistance, 
and relieved us from the pain and sus- 
pense of four years of war.” 

And General Lee said that if the South 
had had 25,000 trained men at the battle 
of Bull Run, it would have followed its 
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victory with the capture of Washington, 
the destruction of the military resistance 
of the North, and the end of the Amer- 
ican union! Upon such slender threads 
hang the destinies of men and the fate 
of nations. 

In all the long history of 
there has been little change in the fre- 


mankind 


quency or severity of wars. But there 
has been some change, and we should 
learn something from those periods in 
history during which mankind has en- 
joyed some degree of security and peace. 

“If a man were called to fix the period 
in the history of the world, during 
which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name _ that 
which elapsed from the death: of Domi- 
tian to the succession of Commodus.” 

In these words Edward Gibbon de- 
scribed that period of almost 100 years 
there 
throughout 
Western world. 


during which was security and 


peace the whole known 
That peace was, of course, based upon 
many things. 


versal protection of the great system of 


First, there was the uni- 


equal human rights known as _ the 
Roman Law. It was a law that gave 
safety to life and property. It was a 


law administered, for the most part, by 
magistrates and courts that were honor- 
able and 
there was the all-encompassing spread 
of the Latin language 
Third, there was throughout the empire 


above corruption. Second, 


and culture. 
a high degree of economic prosperity 
and political freedom Fourth, there 
were religious freedom and liberal toler- 
ance of worship. Fifth, 
conquered areas were administered with 
fairness, while provincial governments 
enjoyed a high degree of local self-gov- 
ernment, so that the conquered people 


frontier and 











O MAN can suffer too 
much, and no man can fall too 
soon, if he suffer, or if he fall, 
in the defense of the liberties 


and constitution of his country. 
—Daniel Webster 











felt themselves to be, as in fact they 
were, better off as wards of Rome than 
in the confusion and disorder of weak 
independence. 

These factors constitute some of the 
elements of righteousness and justice 
and sound social philosophy that under- 
lay the administration of the empire 
during that memorable century under 


Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Marcus Aurelius. All these ele 
ments were factors in 
peace and safety that marked that cen- 


important the 
tury. 

But none of 
of them together, sufficient to keep the 
Roman in- 
This 


them was, nor were all 


peace. There was another 
stitution equally basic to that fact. 
was the Roman legion. 

It might do us good to take a look at 
Each 


legion—and there were only about 30 of 


this instrument of strength. 
them during most of this time—was in 
The 
heart and core of it was the heavy in- 


effect a complete military unit. 
fantry, all Roman citizens, trained from 
their youth, disciplined within an inch 
of their lives, practiced and hardened in 
every phase of combat. 

Held the 


soluble oath, proud of their hardihood, 


under bond of an _ indis- 
zealous of the honor of their eagles, reg- 
ularly paid, well fed, well led by officers 
distinguished for outstanding qualities 
of courage and ability, rewarded upon 
the 
land, 
whose thick shoul- 


retirement while still in 
life with a 


were the men 


prime of 


bonus or free these 
upon 
ders and short-sword points was carried 
the 


This was the Pax Romana. 


the golden age of ancient world. 

Let us look at another period of hu- 
man affairs in which righteousness and 
strength united to give the world a rea- 
sonable degree of security. I refer to 
that period of almost exactly 100 years 
from the fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the 
beginning of World War I in 1914. Dur- 
ing that period the British Empire, at 
first 
brightness, was turning on the lights of 


slowly, but later with increasing 
freedom in all parts of its wide empire. 


Meanwhile British statesmen skilfully 
developed the major political strategy of 
maintaining a balance of physical power 
in Europe. Free enterprise was encour- 
aged world-wide and the freedom of the 
seas and personal and political freedom 
developed as never before 

Jan Smuts, great Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
field marshal in the British Army, and 


Christiaan 


one-time Boer patriot, has recently said: 


“(The British Empire] is the widest 
system of organized human freedom 
which has ever existed in history. 

“Twenty-five years ago in a wartime 
address to members of both houses of 
the British Parliament, I pointed out 
that the term ‘British Empire’ was mis- 
leading, that the British system was not 
an empire like Rome or Germany or 
many others of the past, that it 
sisted of a vast congeries of States and 
territories in all stages of development, 
some free and fully self-governing, some 
in process of attaining full freedom, and 
others in various stages along the road 
to freedom.” 


con- 


But back of this was the British Navy, 
a navy which in all oceans maintained 


open sea lanes. That sea power was the 
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basic strength upon which world peace, 
insofar as the world had it, depended 
during the century under examination. 


This was the Pax Britannica. 


Now, obviously neither of these peri- 
ods of comparative peace was perfect. 
unbroken. In- 
stances of unrighteousness, of injustice 


Neither was wholly 


or error or oppression, may be cited in 
each of them. But if we seek for the 
that 


truth and try to find the secret 
made for the relative security and wel 


fare of humanity during these periods 
of time, we shall find the two outstand- 


ing elements common to them both and 
present in greater potency than in ordi- 
nary times. These elements were, as 
we have seen, first, the strength, the 
armed strength, to keep the peace; sec- 
ond, a tolerable degree of national and 
which 
that strength was directed, not chiefly 


international righteousness by 
toward the harm of men, but for their 
ordered safety and welfare. 

So we return to our axioms: Strength 
and righteousness, righteousness and 
strength, the only known combination 
for a Pax Humana that shall last. 

Some will doubtless say, “Why do we 
have to think of these things, especially 
now while we are fighting a desperate 
war?” If this question means that we 
must now pour into our war effort all 
that we have and all that it will take 
to win the war without any distraction 


or diminution whatever, I shall instantly 


agree. 


But if the question means that we 
should not now recognize the truth that 
this whole effort of war has as its ob- 
jective not merely temporary safety, but 
then such 
will not only weaken our war 
effort, but will also deprive us of the 
If we can’t be- 
lieve the simple truth about force in its 


a just and durable peace, 


denial 
best fruits of victory. 


relation to life while we are at war, 
what hope is there that we can follow 
a policy of strength and safety after the 
war is over? 

Post-war planning of provisional gov- 
ernments for conquered areas, restora- 
tion of civil rights in liberated countries, 
economic rehabilitation of ruined na- 
tions, establishment of trade pacts, coun- 
cils, covenants, and leagues, all these 
things may be worth while even though 
the details must be left to our experts 
and to the demands of circumstances 
which we cannot now clearly foresee. 
But in addition to all these speculative 
and interesting things, there is the one 
fundamental prerequisite, not only to 
durable peace, but to the survival of our 
way of life. We must maintain through 
our own efforts or in union with other 
free nations the strength, the continuing 
strength, the military strength, without 
which national and international right- 
eousness cannot prevail. 


| Have Talked with America 


[Continued from page 12] 


a shy smile she pointed to an insigne 
over her shirt pocket. “You see, I’m 
fighting for him!” 

I looked—it was the crossed rifles of 
the infantry. 

The expressions of many 
women, as we talked, was like the look 


of these 


I remembered on the faces of the women 
on Bataan. 

In Michigan, in an industrial metrop- 
olis sprung up overnight and not yet in 
full production, I stood on a ramp to 
view an army of bombers, lined up, 
wing to wing, as far as the eye could 
In the same State I saw the old 
Ford plant turned into a city for war 
production—a city with 90,000 working 
inhabitants. 

After seeing in such places the vast 
assemblages of fighting planes, and re- 
membering the miracles worked with 
our patched planes on Bataan, I came 
to realize that America was on the road 
toward invincibility. 

In Seattle, Philadelphia, and other ac- 
tive centers, I stood in awe under the 
tremendous skeletons of fighting ships 
that seemed to assemble themselves un- 
der our eyes. Again the air around me 
shivered with vibratory sound like the 
rattle of machine-gun fire. And here 


see! 
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again were men with the look of front- 
line soldiers, wearing their service pins, 
as they should be worn, like medals of 
honor. 

But my prayers of gratitude were 
given, as the father of a 17-year-old son 
who rushed unprepared into the battle 
of The Philippines, in America’s em- 
barkation points. In these places Uncle 
Sam, before letting one of his newly 
trained soldiers go to war, holds him for 
one last careful inspection in barracks 
housing 65,000 men. Not a lad leaves 
America until it is made certain that 
he is properly equipped and perfectly 
trained; until his eyesight, hearing, 
teeth, general health, and mental condi- 
tion have been checked for the last time. 

Visiting such places, I realized why 
America has been so slow in getting 
started on the road back. She is taking 
no chances with her sons! Because of 
this caution American power has taken 
time to make itself felt—it will be ail 
the more crushing. 

America’s sons go out to fight, not as 
machines, but as men. 

And this is the greatest advantage 
held by the American soldier. I found 
this demonstrated in training camps in 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 


Massachusetts, Texas. In barracks +); 
are veritable cities, serious, stream|]i; oq 
understanding young America is pesqy 
and raring to go. 

These boys have been prepary 
genuine training to meet any possible 
emergency in desert or jungle, on wate; 
or land. 


These young men in uniform askeq 
the most intelligent questions of ; 
given me. They know their maps anq 
histories, and the war is a_ personal 
problem to each boy. I was learning 


Bataan was not a forgotten peninsula 

on the other side of the world. 

From the day of my arrival in the 
United States I had established my own 
contact with Bataan. First of all were 
the letters to be delivered, written the 
day before Bataan fell by my comrades 
who were to remain on Corregidor. 
Many of these had been written in such 
haste they were not addressed, but | 
was able to send or deliver in person 
every letter. These messages developed 
for me a network, surpassing ordinary 
friendship, across the continent. 

Then, wherever I travelled, people 
came to me hoping for word of some 
loved one in The Philippines. 

After my lecture in Pocatello, Idaho, a 
father and mother showed me the pic- 
ture of their 19-year-old son who had 
been a bus driver on Bataan. It was 
the boy Richard Packer—I had not be- 
fore been certain of his name—who 
risked his life driving me along shell- 
pocked roads from airfield to airfield 
during the fall of Bataan. 

His parents had thought him dead be- 
fore April 7. I was able to assure them 
that on that night, fortunately for me, 
Packer had been very much alive. 

Major Roland J. Barnick and I fell into 
one another’s arms in a surprise meet- 
ing in San Francisco, California. We 
had not seen one another since the 
tragic night he flew me off Bataan in his 
patched-up plane. And I had word from 
a Texas airfield from Major William H. 
Bradford, who flew me on another lap of 
that nightmare journey, from Iloilo to 
Mindanao. ‘My emotions have only re- 
cently grown a protective covering,” he 
wrote. “We all know how close to the 
surface they were in those days when 
strong men were not afraid to cry.” 

In Washington, D. C., I met again the 
nurses who had survived Bataan, and 

had the privilege of seeing them honored 
for their wonderful courage under fire. 

Everywhere in America, people were 
kind to one. who had experienced Ba- 
taan. I never entered a strange town 
without finding people anxious to make 
me feel at home. In Montana a man I 
had never met before drove me for three 
hours through a blizzard to save me de- 
lay. And in Great Falls the pretty hotel 
waitress refused a tip. 

“I'd rather not,” she 
“You've lost everything.” 

In varying ways, such consideration 


explained. 
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was shown me over and over again. 
et many a mother who told me she 
1 not put service stars in her win- 


year mine in my heart,” one said. 
ause of this quietly heroic attitude 
not easy to see America’s scars. 
very line in every casualty list car- 
in invisible wound. Families, di- 

or torn from the old anchorages, 
he wounds. America is more deeply 
D by suffering than is apparent on 
her noncommittal surface. 


travelling from one side of Amer- 


o the other I have talked with 
thousands who had someone at Bataan 
or Corregidor. 

ltiply that single front by Africa, 
Ne Guinea, Guadalcanal—all the rest 





f the 31 fighting fronts around the 

-and you will get an idea as to 
many scars are worn by America! 
ave talked with America and know 
ill her thoughts and anxieties and am- 
bitions are for the war. 

\merica gripes, it bellyaches and com- 
manifestations 


they 


but these 
importance 
safety valves and the privileges of free 
people. Everywhere I have found men 
and women anxious to give their best 
toward aiding, in any way they can, the 
pushing forward of the front line. 

\nd that line is pressing forward. I 
had seen much of its irresistible advance 
by January 14, 1943. 
lay and I observed it by giving five lec- 


even 


plains, 


have because are 


This was my birth- 
tures in ad- 
dressed the American Legion, business- 
high-school students, club women, 
and, in the evening, war workers. 
Telegrams came all that day from old 
friends and friends newly made, from 
They 


fighting 


Kingsport, Tennessee. I 


every part of the United States. 


carried friendly words and 
words. 

That night a cable came from my chief 
in Melbourne. 


“We have taken the first and one of 


Twelve Men and 


By Vincent Edwards 


0... DAY the owners of a worsted 
mill which was turning out United 
States flags by the thousands decided 
to check on the national origins of all 
their workers who had a hand in a sin- 
gle flag’s manufacture, from the clip- 
ping of the wool to the time when it 
could be flung to the breeze. 

Here is what they found as a result 
of their investigation: 

The flag was made of wool from 
American sheep. In the process, from 
start to finish, it was— 

Sorted by an American; 

Carded by an Italian; 
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the hardest the back 
MacArthur.” 

During these past months everything 
I once felt the faith 


that led me with 75,000 other Filipinos 


steps on way 


toward America, 


to fight for the American flag, has re- 
turned to me a thousandfold. 


Again I can say with a full heart, I 
believe in America. 
I have seen her face in the faces of 


100,000 men and women workers, in the 
steadfast look of women who have given 
the hard 
eyes of a half million lads on the train- 


husbands and sons, in clear 


ing fields of a great country I have 
seen it in giant panoramas of guns, 
planes, tanks, barges, and the rising 


hulls of fighting ships; in war plants 


and _ factories, schools and suburban 
homes. 

I have talked with America and asked 
all the bitter questions that went unan- 
swered in The Philippines and on Ba- 
taan and Corregidor. 


This is my America, answering 


Romulo the Writer 


Colonel Romulo was a mem- 
(a7 ber of Rotary International’s 
Magazine Committee in 1938- 
hote 39. When magazine 
sentatives beseeched him for articles up- 
on his arrival in the United States in 
June, 1942, he said, “Yes—but my first 
story is to appear in THE ROoTARIAN.” It 
did. You'll find it, Bataan i fter 
thoughts, in the August, 1942, issue. A 
second article, J Fight for the U.S. A., in 
the February, 1943, Rorarian, revealed 
the hitherto unpublished story of how 
he, son of a guerilla who had fought 
against Uncle Sam, now fights for him 
Colonel Romulo was a headliner at 
Rotary’s 1943 Convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri, last June, and his 
Rotary in a World at War, is recorded 
in the Official Proceedings, page 27. He 
has written two books since returning 
to America: I Saw the Fall of The Philip 
pines (Doubleday, Doran, $3) and Moth 
er America (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). 


repre- 


Some 


address, 


Spun by a Swede; 
Warped by a German; 
Dressed by an Englishman; 
Drawn in by a Scotchman; 
Woven by a Belgian; 
Supervised by a Frenchman; 
Inspected by an American; 
Scoured by an Albanian; 
Dyed by a Turk; 
Examined by an Irishman; 
Pressed by a Pole. 
Altogether, 12 @ifferent 
joined to make that one flag! 
America is a melting pot. 
racy is all inclusive. 


nationalities 


Its democ- 





(Payne Products Are 
in the Fight, 
from Ain-Beida to Reykjavik) 








Illustrated: Photographic 
Print Washer for Field 
Lab., U.S. Army AirCorps. 








STREAMING to global war 
fronts—by "plane, rail, ship, half- 
track, even camel-back—are strange 
new products of the PAYNE plant 
at Beverly Hills. They bear little re- 
semblance to the furnaces we made 
in pre-war days, but each is built to 
the same high standards of preci- 
sion and durability. * The device 
illustrated typifies PAYNE'S war- 
time production. But after Victory, 
our Dealers will have even finer 
PAYNE heating equipment to sup- 
ply the great post-war demand. 


) NEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP xé 


Fiuyne 
FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


| BUY MORE, AND MORE, WAR BONDS 
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Wiig - 
To the Many Friends 
of 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Florida 


If you are one of those who, 
because of war duties, cannot 
come to St. Petersburg this 
winter, we want you to know 
we will miss you—and we 
look forward to the happy 
day when you can be with us 
again... If you can come 
this year, you will be in- 
terested to know that our 
hotels, used by the Army 
last year, have been returned 
for civilian use. There are 
plenty of accommodations 
and traditional St. Peters- 
burg hospitality ... For 
booklets write G. P. Daven- 
port, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Petersburg 
Florida. 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 








Speakers Here's Help 


For the busy Rotarian who is called 
upon to plan Club programs and 
speeches, what could be more con- 
venient and useful than complete 
Bound Volumes of Tue Rorartan! 
Place order now for your 1943 vol- 
ume at $2.50. Special prices for earlier 
volumes on request to THE Rorarian. 
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[Continued from page 30] 


is not strictly necessary, by the way, to 
keep 100 percent within it. Good un- 
derstanding is achieved if the English 
speaker talks or writes in a form which 
is 90 percent Basic. 

I conclude, then, that Mr. Reynolds’ 
first point—this alleged difficulty of 
Basic English for English-speaking peo- 
unreal and theoretical. Like 
other objections, it comes from 
thinking of Basic as though it were an 
untried plan or proposal still to be tested 
in action instead of a going concern of 
more than 12 years’ standing. There is 
nothing conjectural about how Basic 
works. Prophecies are as out of place 
here as they are in connection with the 
practicability of the bicycle. Dr. John- 
we may recollect, was convinced 
that a bicycle could not work, and would 
be only an added burden to a traveller: 
“You bear yourself and the machine as 
well!” was the objection. He just did 
know. 

Reynolds suggests that a similar 
difficulty will prevent a Basic student 
who goes on to fuller English from re- 
turning to the use of his Basic in talking 
to people who are still using only Basic. 
This again is a fanciful prophecy which 
flies in the face of all observation of 
what actually happens. It is very like 
arguing that when a student goes on to 
algebra, he will not be able to return 
to the use of simple arithmetic. Actu- 
ally there is no difficulty of this sort 
whatever. ,Those who go on inte fuller 
English through Basic—and very few 
Basic learners do not—have no trouble 
in recalling the limits of Basic. 

For one thing, Basic in their first 


ple—is 


some 


son, 


not 
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stages of study was continually the ooa) 
of their efforts. For another, so much 
of their reading has been in Basi A] 
ready there are more than 100 | 
for them to read in Basic. A thir: 
is the compactness of Basic. Thx 
that its vocabulary takes only on le 
of one sheet of paper keeps it dis! inc; 
and separate in their minds, thoug) 0; 
course in speech there is no barrier 0, 
obstacle between what is and what is not 
Basic. There is no electrified fence pe. 
tween them. 
This, as we shall shortly see, is an 
enormous advantage. But to take Mr. 
Reynolds’ next point first. He is per. 
fectly right in saying that “Basic won’ 
remain static very long when it is in 
contact with regular English,” if he 
means that speakers of Basic won't con. 
fine themselves or long be confined to 
Basic. This is very true and much to be 
welcomed. But Basic itself remains the 
same: a clearly defined stage to be 
reached (the minimum necessary all. 
covering outfit) and the stage to return 
to in talk with those who know no more 
To consider a parallel example of a cru- 
cial dividing line, 35 miles an hour re. 
mains 35 m.p.h., however fast you go. 
Basic, I personally agree, is likely to 
become “merely a useful introduction to 
the English language.” People will, | 
think, go on into fuller English through 
it, returning to Basic, as to a common 
stem, when the need arises. But why 
should this make the non-English-speak- 
ing peoples look on Basie with disfavor? 
There are many reasons, of course, 
some of them not too flattering to 
human nature, but all are understand- 
able. And all of them will be best met 
if every one of us of every nation will 
put all our cards on the table. It is 
very natural that peoples should not 
wish some other language than their 
own to gain a privileged position. It is 
natural to feel some vanity and even 
jealousy about so personal a possession 
as one’s mother tongue. It is inevitable 
that we should all prefer as an abstract 
plan a proposal which will seem to put 
all the languages of the earth on an 
equal footing, without privilege to any. 
I say “as an abstract plan,” but what 
we have to consider is what people wil! 
in actual practice do. In these matters 
they will take the line of least resistance. 
They will do what gives them the great- 
est immediate or early return for the 
least expenditure of effort. They will 
meet the day’s demands with the avail- 
able means. Let us think for a moment 
what the day’s demands for world inter- 
communications are going to be in the 
Air Age of tomorrow. And suppose we 
put aside native speakers of English to 
consider only those whose mother 
tongues are Chinese, Spanish, Russian, 
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and so on 
living 
»s used on our How (all 
es and hopes and dreams apart) 
hey actually handle the 
sss the Air Age is plunging them 
What common language will be 
nost available for China and Peru, for 
Irkutsk and India, for Rotterdam 

ok? The only general 

m will be some form of English. 


in, French, Bengali, 
the list of the 1,500 or so 


planet. 


have to 


and 
available 


He and there will be regions where 
French or Spanish, Russian or German, 
will be more useful. But it will be 
English which will give most help to 


men in most places and in most 
onnections. 

It is important to note the part which 
iirways are taking in settling this 
noint As the flight 
truly planetary system of airways 


range of widens, 
ops, the need for a single operating 
The 
trained 


inguage becomes truly urgent. 


Chinese Air Force is being 


ugh English—in fact, increasingly 
ugh Basic. The English-speaking 
countries will among them for some 


to come have the majority of the 


time 
planes and the plants and the personnel. 
English will have to be the language 
of the airways. 

There need be nothing imperialistic 
about the fact that to participate fully 


the air the world, people 


have to 


services of 
of other mother will 
know and use the common language of 


»air. We all see dangers of imperial 


tongues 


ism here, of course. The best way to 
avoid them is to be frank about them, 
to recognize them, and to make every 


effort to convince people of other lan- 
them and 


But there 


guages that we are aware of 


on our guard against them. 
is nothing inherently imperialistic a 
the use of English as the only unifying 


immediately available for 


bout 


medium 
world-wide air 
on, I 


transport. 
wholly with Mr. 
of Britons 


themselves 


am 
the 


lo pass 


Reynolds as to refusal 
and Americans to 
among themselves within the bounds of 


whatever 


confine 


}asic. There is no reason 
why they should. And I agree with 
lim about English spelling. We have 


learned though that the small number 
of the Basic words is a great easement 
to the beginner in English in this re- 
spect also. 

Finally, 
What prospect is there that any 


a crucial question seems to 
be this: 
synthetic 
agreed upon by 
least agreeable of persons in such mat- 
ters), adopted by enough Governments, 
put into the schools, and taught suffi- 
ciently widely to become available for 
the tremendous tasks we now face? As 

plan it looks wonderful, especially if 
this new language is to be equally fair 
to the Chinese and to the Latin seg- 
ments of mankind. But as a practical 
matter, as something to work for with 
some hope that one’s efforts will not be 


can be 
(the 


artificial language 


enough experts 
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wasted, [ see this objection. Only pres 
sure of necessity would put such a 
thing through. And pressure of neces 


the taSkKS 


sity, the need for coping with 
of tomorrow, will, I am convinced, have 
made some sort of English the world’s 


common second tongue long before the 


synthetic language has got started 
The 


language 


question then is, what sort of 


shall it be? Supporters of 


Basic are concerned to see that it is 
not out of accord with the parent Eng 
lish—that it is, like Basic, a simplifica 


tion only, not a disruptive distortion. 


Basic Readings 


Whether you agree with 

(Syd Reynolds or with Pro 
fessor Richards, you will find 

note helpful the extensive litera 
ture that has accumulated on the sub 
ject of a universal language. Here are 
some of the articles: on this subject 


which have appeared in THE ROTARIAN: 


A Language Cut to Fit the World, by Alice V 
Morris, November, 1938 

Needed A ‘Spare- Tire’ Language, by Walter 
D. Head, March, 1937 

Esperanto—a Tongue All Men Can Easily 
Learn, a debate between Karl Von Frenckell 
and Bernard H. Dawson, October, 1934 

One Tongue for Ali Men, by Wilfred An 
drews, February, 1933 

And in other publications 

Basic English: A Globalanguage, by Lincoln 
Barnett, Life, October 18, 1943. 

Obstacles to ‘Basic,’ by Willard Thorp, Satur 


October 2, 1943 
Murray Teigh 


day Review of Literature, 


Esperanto’s New Challenger, by 


Bloom, Coronet, April, 1942 
Basic English, by 1. A. Richards, Fortune 
June, 1941 





Some styles higher 


TODAY more than ever 


IT’S NOT THE COST PER PAIR 
BUT THE COST PER YEAR 


STACY- Wks 


hwemahers Dince 1875 








BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The ideal 


Reasonably priced 


Oriental. It breathes 


any surroundings, 


artistic beauty 





Christmas 
for the family and friends 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


$15 to $4,500 and more 


to be used and treasured for 
come. Ours is the largest selection in America 
of sizes, types and colors to choose from. Rugs shipped 


Gift 


Nothing will add so much charm and individuality to 
the home and office, as a Nahigian quality, hand-knotted 
romance and glamour, 


will enrich 


and is an economical investment in 


years to 


thousands 


on approval to Rotarians and their friends. 


Write today—also ask for Free Booklet 
“Oriental Rugs and the Care of Floor Coverings” 


Nahigian Pyrothers, dnc 


Direct importers for 53 years 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. R-12, Chicago, Illinois 


Also Domestic Broadiooms and Carpets—and the finest repairing 
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*176,766 net paid 
(ABC), June 1943. 


PRECISION 


Precision advertising is as important to successful 
business as precision bombing is to a completed mis- 
sion. Place your message where it will be read by the 
selected influence audience . .. Main Street’s leaders. 

With The Rotarian, your message reaches a hand 
picked group of 169,000* business executives and 
professional men . .. presidents, vice-presidents, gen- 
eral managers, owners, partners, board members. 
These are the men who buy and influence the pur- 
chase of commodities, equipment and services . . . 
now and in the vast post-war markets. 

They are the leaders who, while taking an active 
part in all phases of our war effort, have assumed 
leadership in post-war planning and thinking for 
their communities and their businesses. 

These men, busy as they are, still make time to read 
their magazine . . . The Rotarian . . . for its timely 
articles fill a vital need in their daily thinking. Inde- 
pendent surveys and a continuously increasing flow 
of evidence of reader interest prove this conclusively. 


Only The Rotarian can give you complete coverage 
of this selected and highly influential audience. Cal] 
or write us for further details. 


Space still available 





~ Rotarian 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Why | Don’t Miss! 


[Continued from page 43] 


hope others have enjoyed my being 
them as much as I did. Much credi 
my attendance record is due t 
faithful care of a good wife and 
blessing of good health. With cont 
blessings I will keep right on goi: 


Can’t Pass Up Fellowship 
Answers F. MADISON BARRETT 
Plumbing-Supplies Retailer 
Augusta, Georgia 

I never miss a Rotary meeting—| 
can’t let more than a week go by \ 


out the fellowship of my Rotary friend 
in my own Club or in the Clubs of so 
God has by 


of the adjacent towns. 


good to me in granting 
good health and in_ inspiri 
95 me to feel that I need 


fellowship of other Rotarian 
Sometimes I jump into my car 
used to, at least) and drive to one 


the near-by towns on their meeting 
just to meet with the members, e 
though I don’t need to make up 
tendance. I know most of these ne 
boring Rotarians, and it seems th: 


of 
aay 


ven 


1gn- 


it I 


just have to see them every so often 


to keep myself happy. 


I never allow myself to get “blue.” 


To be happy is to be healthy. 
get “blue.” 


Don’t 
Go to 2 Rotary meeting 


every day, if necessary, and you will 


get more than you put in. 


It's a Matter of Loyalty 
Holds J. WILLIAM CLARKE 
Printer 
New London, Connecticut 


Regular attendance, in my opinion, 
shows a member’s love for and loyalty 


to Rotary. First there must be the 


} 
de- 


sire to attend, to enjoy the fellowship. 


This soon forms the habit of regular 


tendance, and then comes 


ord as is possible. 


al- 


the 


ambition to make as good a rec 


In the entire period my own 


case covers, I’ve been blessed with 


CaA- 


ceptionally good health, although there 
were a few times when I made meetings 


my doctor would have advised agai 


nst 


attending. Having served New London 
Rotary as Club Secretary for more than 
26 years, I am now proud to be Secretary 
Emeritus, and a life member—and I’m 
looking ahead to more years of perfect 


attendance. 








Repair Job 

If a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he advances 
through life, he will soon find him- 
self left alone. A man, sir, should 
keep his friendship in a constant 
repair. 

—Samuel Johnson 
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investment 


By Henry Harrington 


NTORIES 
Day was past. 


finished, New 
Over the luncheon 


were 


group of us were reminiscing on 

ir just gone, and Ed Yarnell, the 
roker, asked, “What you 
the best investment you have ever 
That is, from the standpoint of 

iction derived, in proportion to the 


do consider 


it spent?” 

No one answered for a moment. Then 

Henderson, our quiet medical friend, 
lowly, “Without doubt, our Christ- 
ree.” 

We looked at him. 

s, our Christmas tree,” he repeated, 
“Let me tell you what 
eturns that annual 

He sat quietly for a moment, 


lea g forward. 
are on invest- 
looking down at his hands. 
‘You all know my family. Mary works 
rd running the household, supervising 
at the 
ss, making the few hours I have at 


he kids, working down ted 
home in these hectic days as pleasant as 

ible. She gets tired, very tired, but 
she blooms like a rose when the tree is 
And 


They are building up 


She never had one as a girl. 


e youngsters? 


we listen to the carols over the radio 


and gaze into the myriad lights of the 
tree in the early evening.’ 


“And as 


he continued. “I enjoy it 


He paused. No one spoke 
for myself?” 


thoroughly. That tree brings me mem- 


ories I wouldn't trade for a million! I 
see an old farmhouse, ampie, warm, 
nestled in the snowbanks of a Vermont 
Winter. There were eight of us kids. 
We cut our own tree, a big one. Made 
our own ornaments, too. No more at- 


tractive trim has ever been devised than 


strings of popcorn and polished apples! 


The presents were simple and not too 
numerous, but what of it? I can still 
hear the logs crackling in the fireplace 
as we all sat around during the eve- 
nings those long-gone Christmas days. 

“We'd sing some carols, Sis playing 
the new reed organ, and then Dad would 
get down the old Bible—quaint now, 
isn’t it? ‘And there were in the same 
country, shepherds abiding in the 
field. 

He paused again. “Charge it up to 


sentiment, gentlemen,” he muttered. 


“You see, Dad and Mother are both gone 





a tradition which [ trust will go down to now. The kids are scattered to the four 
their children and their children’s chil- winds. The old farm itself is a golf 
A tradition of forgetting for a course. But as long as I can bring 
few days the humdrum and hardness Christmas into my own home with that 
f life, and, yes, the worries of adoles- simple symbol, the tree, I can build 
ence. They are fixing firmly in their memories for my children, and recap- 
inds a picture of home at its best. I ture them for myself. A good invest- 
know, too, that they are getting some- ment? Why, boys, that tree cost me 
hing of the true meaning of the day as just $2.50.” 
Books Mentioned by Harry Hansen (Pages 26-27) 
Heathen Days, H. L. Mencken (Knopf, $3) ner, $2.50).—They Shall Not Have Me, Jean 
The Other Side of Main Street, Henry Hélion (Dutton, $3).—The Lady and the 
Johnson (Columbia University Press, $2.75) Tigers, Olga Greenlaw (Dutton, $3).— 
Troubleshooter, Robert Travers (Viking, Burma Surgeon, Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D 
$2.75).—The Autobiography of a Curmud- (Norton, $3).—Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, 
eon, Harold L. Ickes (Reynal & Hitchcock, Capt. Ted W. Lawson (Random House, $2) 
$3).—The World of Yesterday, Stefan —Here Is Your War, Ernie Pyle (Holt, $3). 
Zweig (Viking, $3).—Life Is Too Short, C. —Between the Thunder and the Sun, Vin- 
Kay-Seott (Lippincott, $3.50).—A Threshold cent Sheean (Random House, $3).—Journey 
the Sun, Lloyd Morris (Harcourt, Brace, among Warriors, Eve Curie (Doubleday, 
$2.75) —Country Cured, Homer Croy (Harp- Doran, $3.50).—Last Man Off Wake Island, 
$3).—Connecticut Yankee, Wilbur L. Lt. Col. Walter Bayler and Cecil Carnes 
Cross (Yale University Press, $5).—Har- (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.75).— Mediterranean 
est of My Years, Channing Pollock (Bobbs, Assignment, Richard McMillan (Doubieday, 


Merrill, $3.50). 

George Washington Carver, Rackham 
Holt (Doubleday, Doran, $3.50).—Lee’s 

eutenants, Douglas Southall Freeman 
Scribner, $5).—W. B. Yeats, Joseph Hone 
Macmillan, $6).—Giants Gone, Ernest Poole 
(Whittlesey House, $2.75).—The Wright 
Brothers, Fred C. Kelly (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50).— The Duke, Richard Aldington 
(Viking, $3.75). 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Betty Smith 
Harper, $2.50) —The Big Rock Candy 
Vountain, Wallace Stegner (Duell, Sloane 

Pearce, $3).—So Little Time, John P. 
Marquand (Little, Brown, $2.75).—Gideon 
Planish, Sinclair Lewis (Random House, 
$2.50).—The Forest and the Fort, Hervey 
Allen (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50).—None but 
the Lonely Heart, Richard Llewellyn (Mac- 
nillan, $2.75).—The Human Comedy, Wil- 
liam Saroyan (Harcourt, Brace, $3).— 
Heaven Is a Sun-Swept Hill, Earl Guy (Mac- 
millan, $2.50).—The Apostle, Sholem Asch 
(Putnam, $3).—Thunderhead, Mary O’Hara 
(Lippincott, $2.75). 
Paris Underground, 





Etta Shiber (Scrib- 
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Doran, $3). 


Prefaces to Peace (Doubleday, Doran, 


$3.50).—U. S. Foreign Policy, Walter Lipp 
mann (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $1.50).—The 
Pillars of Security, Sir William Beveridge 


(Macmillan, $2.50).—Challenge to Freedo 


Henry M. Wriston (Harper. $2) The Re- 
public, Charles A. Beard (Viking, $3). 
The Complete Life, John Erskine (Julian 
Messner, $3).—Winter Tales, Isak Dinesen 
(Random House, $2.75).—On Being a Real 
Person, Harry Emerson Fosdick (Harper, 
$2.50).—As You Were, Alexander Woollcott 
(Viking, $2.50).—War Planes of All Na 
tions, William Winter (Crowell, $2.50) 
Burning an Empire, Stewart Holbrook 
(Macmillan, $3).—Home Front Memo, Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace, $3).—Western 
Star, Stephen Vincent Benét (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2).—-Mother tussia, Maurice 
Hindus (Doubleday, Doran, $3.50).—The 
Year of Decision: 1846, Bernard de Voto 
(Little, Brown, $3.50).—The New Yort 
Yankees, Frank Graham (Putnam, $3).- 
The Wake of the Prairie Schooner, Irene 


D. Paden (Macmillan, $3 
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THESE USEFUL OFFICE 
ACCESSORIES SPEED UP 
WAR WORK AND BUSINESS 












There are many dependable office acces- 
sories made by Globe-Wernicke that 
speed up business routine and war pro- 
duction. They enable people to do more 
work with less effort. These economical 
‘“‘business helps’’ save time and money. 
Sold by leading stationers and office 
equipment dealers everywhere. 


EVERYDAY FILES 


G/W BOX FILES 
Available in letter and Made in several styles, 
legal sizes. Choice indexed abetically 
of several styles of in- days of month, etc. A 
dexing ... economical. handy work organizer. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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PHOTO-COPYER 

$5500 All departments need A-PE-CO. 
gee The ease and speed with which 
A-PE-CO photo-copies are 
made, plus accuracy in copying 
all detail, are creating hundreds of new users. 
This modern versatile method makes photo- 
exact copies of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. Experience proved that 

A-PE-CO pays for itself quickly. 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 
® Letters @Pictures e@Documents @ Drawings 
@Records e@Receipts eBilueprints © Shop orders 


Same-size permanent copies of anything up 
to 18” x 22”. Eliminates error, Saves steno- 
copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera, 
focusing, film or moving parts. Any employee 
quickly becomes expert. Lowest investment 
in equipment. Use on any desk or table. 

You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how 
you can use it to expedite office and shop 
copying. Immediate delivery. See why thou- 
sands are in use. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC-12, Chicago 14, Iinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 








and harder to 


harder 
Mark your things with your own name, 


Replacements are get 
woven 
to order by Cash’s, and prevent most losses 
Cash’s are a favorite identification with the 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your Dept 
Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to our vol- 
ume of military business PLEASE place 
orders EARLY! 

TRIAL OFFER: Send /éc for 1 Doz FIR 


of your ST name 


Ask about Cash’s BADGES for Rotarians 


CASH'S 


443 Chestnut St. 
or 33 Gray Street, 


, So. Norwalk, Conn., 
Belleville, Ont. 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE DOZEN $2.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 


4 pobes 


ibute 
A Fistin’ te rvice 
Tho 







PRICES 
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desian® nd 
seots oegeeSTiet piotes * 
t for OFF i ag lnerowur’ 

f tor priest gual pROWZE tus © c. * 
t wren nd eres 

I" | BULLETIN BOARD 


A useful addition to any club 
room for weekly or special no- 
tices, etc., etc. Board measures 
2/2'x3/2’ of special material for 





thumb tack use; demountable 

easel in compact carton. ..$6.50 

/ Rotary Emblem added at no extra cost. 
od “OLD GLORY” Mfg. Co. 
l 503 Ss. Wells St., Chicago 





Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons « “i heon 

Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 

Stands - Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











Stafford’s Personalized PLAQUES 
With member’s name as 
shown, on gold and blue 
7”«9” panel, attractively 
framed. Price: 1 to 5, 
$1.35; 6 or more, $1.10 ea., 
postpaid. Enclose check with 
name list. 

THE STAFFORD CO., 212 Blanchard 

Seattle (1), Wash 


Paul CL. BROWS 

















PROGRAM MATERIAL 


SPEECHES:. 


hes For Ever. 
ine Sapunl. $1.50. 
Guide, $1.50. 
ES ° "New Jokes and fiumorous Talks” prepared and 
mailed monthly, $7 a year. Speaker's Joke Book, 
Toastmaster’s Humor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, 
$1.50. Saleeman's Joke Book, $1.50. 
PROGRA Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.4 
Night Program, $5. Best Club 
& Lodge Stunts, $1.50. Ban auet B $1.5 
*Canadian orders filled W rite fo ” “into ormatio 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 








write spec: 
sxbieet. Contidentint. 
ollection, $1.50. Public Speak 
ok with Instant Parliamentary 


Occasion,” a 
ficer’es Handbo 


+H 50 
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SMF FICIAL U. S. WAR FILMS SS 
ZoZ- ENTERTAINMENT FILMS = SSS 
CF corlog + WOUSTRIAL FILMS SS 

o: [aae SPORT FILMS Files 2 | 

Requesi Y. ML. CA. ’ Free 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU. | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | 


19 So. LaSalle St 
SAN FRANCISCO 
361 Turk-St 


347 Madison Ave, 


DALLAS 
1700 Patterson Ave 
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I. WAS 25 years ago that RoTaRIAN 
Lewis A. Hirp began—‘very innocent- 
ly,” as he tells it—collecting first edi- 
tions of new and old books. Looking 
now, he recalls his innocence of 

the fact that this absorbing hobby was 
| to bring him finally to a place of lasting 

eminence among collectors of the works 


back 


and papers of Charles Dickens. 

Today “Lew” Hirp—Past President of 
the Rotary Club of New York, New 
York, and a leader in the textile indus- 


try—is conceded to be among the out- 
standing authorities on Dickensiana.* 
His hobby has proved expensive, but he 
is more than ever sure today that it has 
been worth while. 

Not that Dickens has represented an 
exclusive interest with this versatile bib- 
liophile. Far from it. His library in- 
cludes such other notable items as the 
autographs of every President of the 
United States, and a rare 15th Century 
illuminated manuscript. But, he de- 
clares, “the author who has interested 
me most for a great many years is 
Charles Dickens, and I think it must be 
his keen interest in humanity and my 
early reading of his works that caused 
this feeling. 

“I have specialized in collecting Dick- 
ens items for more than 20 years. It 
is an absorbing hobby, because collect- 
ing his works necessitates a study of his 
life. It is a strange coincidence that my 
specialization in Dickens began at about 
the time that I became a Rotarian. Per- 
haps that fact stimulated my interest 
in Dickens, because of the marked simi- 
larity of the activities of his life to the 
teachings of Rotary.” 

Dickens, he points out, exposed the 
vile conditions in England’s debtors’ 
prisons through The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist was an attack on the fright- 
ful conditions that then prevailed in 
children’s asylums, workhouses, and the 
slums generally. Nicholas Nickleby re- 
vealed the torture of children that was 
part of the procedure in some schools. 
Bleak House pilloried the costly delays 
litigants faced in the contemporary 
courts, and the tragic consequences of 
faulty legal machinery, while Hard 
Times dealt with the excesses of anti- 
And in Little Dorrit 
the great writer invented one of his 
most amusing satirical concepts—“The 
Circumlocution Office,” which was, “(as 
everybody knows without being told) 
the most important Department under 
Government.” In hilarious lines that 
contain the hard kernel of shrewd ob- 
servation, Dickens scored red tape, du- 
plication of effort, pomposity in public 
officials, political jobbery, and all those 
other irritating characteristics of bu- 


“ec 


*Rotarian Hird’s collection provided the 
originals of the prints used for illustrations 
on the page opposite, on the cover, and on 
pages 6 and 8 of this issue. 





SEATED in the chair Dickens used while 


editor of All The Year Round, Rotarian 
Lewis A. Hird looks over one of the rarer 
items from his collection of Dickensiana 


reaucracy everywhere—then and sinc 
ROTARIAN Hirp’s Dickensiana includes 

first editions of all the author’s work; 
letters by Dickens, one of which is n 
table because in it he used the signatur 
“Boz,” his famed early nom de plume; 
a complete file for 31 years of Bentley 
Miscellany magazine, which Dickens at 
one time edited; many of the origina 
drawings from which book illustrations 
were made, including the work of 
George Cruikshank, John Leech, and 
Hablot K. Browne, the immortal “Phiz” 
Dickens’ office chair from his editing 
days (see cut); his folding reading lamp 
used on his travels, and a salt cellar, a 
cake tongs, and some books from the 
author’s library at Gad’s Hill. 

Despite the widespread audience that 
Dickens enjoyed almost from his first 
days as an author, there are relativels 
few copies of many items which collec- 
tors of Dickensiana esteem most highly. 
Many of his works were published in 
monthly installments, so that they were 
easily destroyed or worn out from over- 
much handling, as one reader after an- 
other perused the same copy. The fa- 
mous Pickwick Papers, for example, 
gained recognition in uneven stages 
The first four parts (which carried the 
work of two other artists before “Phiz” 
took over his 20-year task as Dickens’ 
illustrator) are believed to have been 
brought out in lots of only 500 copies 
each. Then, in part five, the inimitable 
Sam Weller made his first appearance, 
and his drgll humor struck the pub'ic 
fancy so greatly that sales soared sky- 
ward. 

Reprints, by the tens of thousands, 0 
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lier parts were called for, and the 
e of successively different edi- 
the same work complicates the 
r’s task today—since, naturally, 
of the first 500 in each set are 
st valued. One such, and they are 

extremely rare, is in the Hirp library. 
if you think that the periodic out- 
burst of merchandising designs based on 
such timely topics, in their day, as King 
ut, Scottie dogs, or Walt Disney char- 
is a latter-day development, then 











actel 












take heed of the effect Sam Weller made 
on the shoppers of his era. A household 
name overnight, this comical character 
had songs, biscuits, cigars, canes, 
clothes, and a joke book all named in 
his honor while he was still finishing 





his allotted history in Dickens’ pages. 
So popular were the early installments 








of Pickwick Papers that its theme was 
dramatized before all the parts of the 
complete book had been issued! 









RoTaRIAN Hirp feels that A Christmas 
Carol did more to focus public attention 
on the importance of properly caring 
for physically handicapped youngsters 
than anything written before or since. 

“Of all the important things we learn 
this book—of all the lessons and 





from 


ways of life that it teaches—the vital 
and important one,” he points out, “is 
the simplest and the greatest: ‘And to 
Tiny Tim, who did not die, he was a 


second father.’ 

Another favorite theme of Dickens 
which this loyal student of his life and 
works feels has a timely message to- 
day is the emphasis the author placed on 
lasting friendship between 
the American people and 
those of the British Common- 
wealth—a cause which Rortar- 
IAN HirD sees being furthered 
year after year by the great 
fiction Dickens’ genius has 
left to us. And in a final ap- 
praisal of the man’s character, 
his New York admirer writes: 

“Charles Dickens, while an 
individualist, loved the fel- 
lowship of men. He liked to 
go to meetings, and was for- 
ever being put on committees, 
but more than that, and far 
more important, was his in- 
terest in the welfare of man- 
kind. His books expressed 
his keen desire to help the 
fortunate, and, in his 
case, the pen was mightier 
than the sword in the refor- 
mation of schools, prisons, 
and workhouses. But, aside 
from his books, his interest in 
hospitals and in benevolent 
and educational institutions 


Wn Ale honed te Leeda: eter. 


Slory hg ene AG 


less 


candlestick above his head I think. 


Ps 
: 


THIS original wash drawing of 
when the door blew to” from The Pickwick Papers is by 


“Phiz.” The author's comments are by Dickens’ own pen. 


CautlksArh ebne I tong 
He Loh hase gone out. 


THE ILLUSTRATION as published followed Dickens’ advice: “Winkle should be holding the 
It looks more comical, 


was an obsession throughout his life. 

“These characteristics, given very 
briefly, sound much like the life of an 
active Rotarian. Still better Rotarians 
will be developed if our membership 
Studies the life of Charles Dickens, be- 
cause in his life he exemplified 100 
years ago what we believe and teach to- 
day.” 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 


Rotarian’s family, THE Groom will be happy 
to list your field of hobby interest below. 

Lamps: Glen E. Toalson (collects antique 
lighting equipment “from Noah to Edison” 
will exchange information or duplicates; col- 
lection specializes in development of light 
ing), St. ro County Abstract Co., Osceola, 
Mo., U.S.A 


Hosmer (collects 
unusual sizes 
Indian pennies 
growing bulbs), 
Calif., S.A. 

Pen Pals: 
daughter 


Bottles; Bulbs: Thos. L 
glass and pottery bottles of 
and shapes; will exchange 
for bottles; also collects ty 
30x 218, Laguna Beach, 
Posteards; 
(14-year-old 


Bennie 


Stamps; 
of Ro- 


Maude Rice 





tarian—collects stamps and picture post- 


cards; will exchange; also desires pen pals), 
Oakland, Miss., U S.A. 

Newspapers: W. R. Humphries (collects 
newspapers of years past; collection dates 
back to 1492), 21 E. Orange Grove Ave., Ar 
cadia, Calif., US.A. 

—THE HoBBYHorse GROOM 










“Mr. Winkle’s situation 


7 Mich, 


the light having gone out 


¢ ww bale 
Pager a daner oy Sir acledlh Ss ee. 
She oupht “Whe. 


“cB 


THE AUTHOR adds, “A fat chairman so short as our friend here never drew breath in Bath. 
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I would leave him where he is, decidedly. 





Is the lady full dressed? She ought to be.” 









Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 


De Luxe Model 
|: OK the new member 
NO FUMBLING and old timer—K e ¥ he 
Chain- Lite embossed wit 
IN THE DARK your R tary emblem in 
22k gold—a mighty welcome 
Chr as gif 





ith key-chain lights up 


This tiny, powerful pocket lite 

keys and keyhole—has Senaveds ) ther uses in the 

atre, automobile, out-of-doors, during blackouts. 

Ideal for Service Men, too 

Truly fine, polished chrome plate—real leather covering, 
packed in handsome cift b Price $1.00 For the 
ladies—a _ dainty, engine engraved polished chromium 
lated tvle, also $1.00 Personal initials (on leather 
covered style only) 25c extra 


DON’T DELAY — LAST CALL 


= 


hese fine metal flashlights were 
will mail direct 
manufactured before the war and h € 6 
fter present stock f ed with gift car 
here will be no more for the dura showing your 
on. Order this welcome gift NOW name. 





we 


On request 





sSuy one for yourself, too. 





-————MAIL COUPON NOW —-——— = 


Immediate Delivery 


PERSONAL GIFTS. Dept. R 

142-146 West 24th St.. New York 11. N. ¥. 
Enclosed & yey order 
for which send at once in G IF’ r ’P Ac KAG E No C.0.D 


Chain-Lites ‘at $1.00 each 
=! 


check) 


please) Key 
OD Leather covered © Engine Engraved Chrome 


Initials as follows (25c extra . — 


SHIP 


a 
MY NAME 138...._________. 








PEECH DEFECTS” 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. All! fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hall is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box R, MARTIN HALL, Grisiol, Rhode isiand 


AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 











Z 


a 


TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL, 
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| —It's a@ modern, streamlined, 


tion, history and statistics. 
| 
| A number of years ago, L. S. 
| of Rotary International from 
| Memphis, Tennessee, wrote this 
| tarians the benefits of his years 
| of study on Rotary’s origin, 
| growth, objectives and chal- 
} 


lenges. 


| 
| 
| of the booklet have been com- 
| pletely exhausted. Now “Ro- 


| 
| revised and brought up-to-date. 
| It is an ideal gift for the new 





| member or the prospective 


| member. 


Its cost is 50c. Send your 


orders to 


INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 


| 
| 
| 
ROTARY 


| Chicago 1, Illinois 


| 
} 


| 40-page booklet jam-packed | 


| with general Rotary informa- | 


(Larry) Akers, a past director | 


| booklet to give his fellow Ro- | 


The first and second editions 


tary in 47 Minutes” has been | 
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CARLING. 


“CROSS my heart, I did a good job, sir!” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
following “favorite” comes from Mrs. 
Willis Johnson, wife of a West Point, 
Georgia, Rotarian. 


A dinner guest in a Virginia home 
was telling his host how to prepare ham 
that would be even better than the 
famous Virginia ham. “Place the ham in 
a deep pan,” said the guest, “and for 
one whole day soak it in rye whisky 
and then cook just a little while. The 
second day add a bottle of Jamaica rum 
and cook a while. The third day add a 
bottle of port wine, and on the fourth 
day a bottle of bourbon.” 

The host turned to his Negro cook, 
Sam, who had been standing by, listen- 
ing with great interest, and asked, “Sam, 
what do you think of that?” 

“Ah don’ know about de ham, boss,” 
he answered, “but it sho do sound like 
the makin’s of mighty good gravy.” 


Famous-City Quiz 

Do you know your cities? Here are 
questions about some of the more fam- 
ous ones (in various countries): 

1. “Gotham” is the nickname of what 
American metropolis? 

2. What town in New England is 
called the “City of Spindles”? 

3. What English town became a “buy 
word” for pure silver and the name of 
a monetary unit? 

4. It is called the holy city of India. 
What is its name? 

5. In medieval times, what Italian 
city was officially wedded to the sea in 
a yearly ceremony? 


é 


6. What city is called the “City o 
Magnificent Distances’? 

7. What is the “Iron City’? 

8. What European town gave its name 
to a popular meat patty? 

9. What city was once called 
“Forbidden City’? 

10. What Irish city gave its name to 
a form of nonsense verse? 

1i. What city does Car] Sandburg cal] 
“hog butcherer of the world’? 

12. What city was once called the 
“Maiden Town’? 

13. According to legend, 
brothers founded Rome? 

14. Where is the “Eye of Greece”? 

15. What is the oldest town in the 
United States? 


This puzzle was contributed by R. Stewart 
Schenley, of Russellton, Pennsylvania. 


what two 


Typoaccident 
“It won’t be long now,” quoth the 
Editors as they suggested using a poem 
—or a line or two at least—describing 
the days ahead. One was chosen—lines 
composed by. William Cullen Bryant— 
and after the type was set, someone 


bumped it off the printer’s galley. The 
mess resulting needs your help. Here 
iM. ig? 

Eth lemcoahnyl sayd rea moce, eht 


ddsteas fo eth raye, 
Fo aiinlgw dswin dan edkan doows nda 
dswoaem nobrw nad ares. 
See page 63 for answers to the two 
puzzles above. 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes. it.—Shakespeare. 


Sh-h! 

“The American Medical Association 
has given spinach its okeh.” 

That intense silence you hear is from 
the children.—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


Ah, Spring! 

The fisherman who used to catch old 
brass beds and tires can hardly wait 
until Spring.—The New Zizzer, PLainy- 
VIEW, TEXAS. 


Too True 

Just as a rubber manufacturer per- 
fects a synthetic golf ball, a sporting 
goods firm announces a new dictionar 
of golfing terms. If it’s complete, it wil! 
be banned.—The City Spoke, DANBURY, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Shortage Note 

A citizen who went on a tour of the 
tobacconists’ shops in the City today 
says that the cigarette shortage seems 
to be easing a bit; not that he got an) 
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Future Tense 

was when we were prone to 
} what the future had in store for 
but now we wonder what the store 
n the future for us.—The Scandal 
t, GRAHAM, TEXAS, 


resson Number 1 

‘you're undoubtedly the biggest 
ymbskull I’ve ever had the misfortune 
. employ in my cozl yard! I can’t 
reach you a thing.” 

“Well,” said Mike, “I’ve larnt wan 
hing since I’ve been with ye.” 

“Yes? And what’s that?” asked the 
mplover. 
makes a 


sivinteen hundred 














did not lose his job.—The Ro- 
lvocate, SHELBURNE, ONTARIO, CAN- 


Lose Either Way 

There’s no use. If you make out your 
necome tax return wrong, you are in the 
ands of the law; if you make it out 
ght, you are in the hands of the re- 
eiver.—Rotary Bulletin, FREDERICK- 
rowN, MISSOURI. 


Precaution 

\ dignified Briton was taking home a 
air of his wife’s shoes which the shoe- 
naker had repaired. No wrapping was 
supplied, of course, and he was carrying 
them loose. A man opposite him on the 
bus watched closely and said as he got 
out, “Not going to let her gad about, eh, 
guv'nor?”—Weekly Letter, ELKINS, WEST 
VIRGINIA, 


Old Friend 


An Army prospect taking his physical 
examination was asked by the doctor 

he could read the fourth line on the 
eye chart. 

“Read it?” exclaimed the prospect. 
‘Why, I know the guy personally. He 
played right guard for Fordham last 
Fall."—Rotary Hub, HORNELL, NEW YorK. 





Shortage! 


A serious shortage has occurred. It 
will pay you to remedy it. The short- 
age concerns the unfinished limerick 
below; if you can supply the missing 
line, your “pay” will be $2. Send 
your line—or lines, if you wish—to 
The Fixer, in care of "The Rotarian" 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. All lines must be on 
hand by February |, 1944.—Gears Eds. 











Mack’s Lack 
“or slogans we'll hand it to Mack, 
He learns them right off, but alack! 
He stops then and there, 
In work he'll not shere, 


perhaps you will want to give heed to 
one of these: back, black, clack, hack, 
knack, pack, quack, sack, slack, stack. 


Spaid Work 

Calling a spade a spade isn’t easy at 
any time, but recognizing a Spaid—espe 
cially if his name happens to be Jack 
—isn’t a hard job at all, judging from 
the large and unique number of last 
lines which have come to THE FIXER as 
a result of the incomplete limerick in 
the September Rotarian. This is the 
way in which Edward Morrissey, of Al- 
bany, New York, rounds out the limerick 
—and wins the prize: 
Jack Spaid is the man with the dough, 
When in need, we to him always gough. 


» 


Vant a bench for the parque: 
Or a small youngsters’ larque} 
Spaid will help, come high water (or 


snough). 


, 





Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
Famous-City Quiz: 1. New York, New 
York. 2. Lowell, Massachusetts. 3. Sterling 
4. Benares. 5. Venice. 6. Washington, D. C 
7. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 8. Hamburg, 
Germany. 9. Peking, China. 10. Limerick. 
11. Chicago, Illinois. 12. Edinburgh, Scot 
land. 13. Romulus and Remus. 14. Athens. 
15. St. Augustine, Florida 
TYPOACCIDENT: 
The melancholy days are come 
of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked 
meadows brown and sear 


the saddest 


woods and 
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The Look Out 


ae vigilance is the price of freedom 


To all the natural hazards of peacetime— 


fog, wind and storm—are 


added 





the 


many cunning, evil devices of destruction 


of war. Despite al! the modern detecting 


mechanisms employed, man still depends 


on the sense of VISION for telltale in- 


dications of a lurking sub or an enemy 


surface craft. In plate-making, whether in 


Black and White or Color, good vision on 


the part of the craftsman is the difference 


between an ordinary job and a faithful 


reproduction. The observant craftsmen of 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY are 


negative to finished proof. 


BARNES-CROS8Y COMPANY. 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 


pecially trained to give their best 
Metal 
chemicals are critical materials. If you 


need for plate work whether in black and 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO |, ILL 


es- 
from 
and 


have 


white or color get the best results from the 
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Last Page 


“WE SHALL WIN 
this war, we are winning it, but 
shall we conserve the victory and 
pass down to those who will come 
after us the fruits of it?” An Iowa 
newspaper editor asked that ques- 
tion of readers of THE ROTARIAN 
not last month, but 25 years ago— 
in the issue for November, 1918. 
Which makes the point, to borrow 
a phrase, that “we talked a good 
post-war world last time, too.” 
Are we talking any more wisely 
this time? Will we make good on 
what we are saying? 


THERE ARE PROMISING 
signs. The vast and universal 
amount of post-war planning is 
itself one. If not more wisely, we 
are at least talking more widely. 
The grass-roots realism of that 
planning is another. Better in- 
formed than a quarter century 
ago, the masses of people every- 
where are awakening to the fact 
that if this next peace is to last, 
it must be clinched on their own 
Main Streets. Dr. George Gallup, 
the eminent opinion poller, was 
only confirming what they already 
knew when he found recently that 
their Number One worry, aside 
from the war, is post-war unem- 
ployment. 


PILING UP A WORK PILE 
is one way to cut the ground from 
under that worry. The 32 
Rotarians at Waupun, Wisconsin, 
set a good example when they 
made a Work Pile survey of po- 
tential post-war jobs, sent a reso- 
lution to the city council urging 
it to earmark funds for the con- 
struction of a municipal hospital 
when the war ends... . In Bula- 
wayo, Southern Rhodesia, Rotari- 
ans will dust off a blueprint for 
an old-folks home, the building of 
which—but you can read about 
that on page 21. . In Austin, 
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The To encourage and foster the ideai of 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 


Four in particular to encourage and foster; 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 

Ob eas an opportunity for service. 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and Peace 
through a world fell of 
ond professional men united in the ideal 
of service 

















omrmenkt 


Minnesota, Rotarian Jay C. Hor- 
mel, the meat packer famed as an 
employer who guarantees his em- 
ployees an annual wage, has as- 
sured all his 1,100 employees now 
in military service jobs when they 





Wartime Christmas 


The Christmas season this year 
might have been darker than it 
is. A world that came near 
crashing still stands and fights. 
It could have been worse, so 
easily more tragic than it is. 
Some of us still hold our breath 
over the nar- 
row margins 
of. circum- 
stance giving 
us the chances 
we now have 
before us. 

There was a 
free world, 
very imper- 
fect, heavy 
with many 
wrongs, yet a_ world 





having 
definite political and personal 
freedoms scorned and mocked 
at by the-world’s all-time high- 


record slave masters. Much of 
this free world is wrecked, hu- 
manly torn, bleeding, starving. 
Yet an immense section of it 
stands, sees, resists, fights, ‘re- 
fuses to accept the anti-Christ- 
mas idea, prays for those in 
bondage and their eventual re- 
lease. 

—Carl Sandburg, Ameri- 

can author, in his latest 

book, Home Front Memo. 











return, and has further assured 
civilians who took their places 
employment for one year. Fur- 
thermore, Rotarian Hormel— 
who, by the way, is a member of 
the Committee heading up Ro- 
tary’s Work Pile plan—knows 
how he’s going to do it. 


. 


ANOTHER SIGN 
of sound planning. today for to- 


Printed in U.S.A.—W, F. Hall Printing Co. 


morrow is the growing disposition 
to think of the post-war world. not 
in terms of the pre-war world, byt 
in terms of what it may be anq 
can be. Science must be put to 
work, not to destroy, but to build 
Comes a letter from a South Afri. 
can soldier in Egypt. He has just 
read an old copy of THE Rorariay 
he writes, and in it (the July. 
1939, issue) he has found an arti. 
cle on hydroponics—soilless car. 
dening. Where can he get more 
information, please? He’s laying 
some post-war plans. 


“TO ME, OUT HERE 
in the far end of the world,” reads 


another letter—this one from a 
Rotarian in New Zealand, “your 
article Press a Button: Get a 
House! in THE ROTARIAN of May. 
1943, reads too good to be true and 
then sounds feasible. I have long 
had the belief that my firm could 
make prefabricated houses, and 
that at a cost far below what ordi- 
narily obtains in the old-fashioned 
build-on-the-site way. . . . Out 
here in this town and district 
alone we have need for a thousand 
or two homes, and many more will 
be wanted when our men come 
back from the war. If we 
could produce a cheaper and bet- 
ter house, then we should achieve 
the greatest of all satisfactions, 
the giving of a real public serv- 
ka eg 


STILL ANOTHER 
Rotarian from ‘‘down-under land” 


(with which two articles in this 
issue deal) sends a letter. He lives 
in Brisbane, on Australia’s east- 
ern bulge, is interested in sheep 
raising in central Queensland, and 
has just read an article on the 
sweet potato and its starch and 
fodder possibilities in the June, 
1942, RorariAn. “The-idea of being 
able to grow sweet potatoes and 
store the resultant fodder after 
treatment” interests him keenly, 
he writes. And here is why: 
“There is a chance for us Rotari- 
ans in this to go a long way in 
saving the sheep and cattle in- 
dustry in this country from its 
greatest enemy—droughts.” He 
sees it as an excellent plan to have 
ready for post-war reconstruction 
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New Horizons in the i 


Thx how far you might have 
traveled in the past... the places you 
might have visited .. . the people you 
might have met —if only you could 
have spared the time. Your viewpoint 
of the world you live in would have 
been broadened immeasurably. 

Before air transport was developed, 
crossing the country took four or five 
days each way. Going to Europe meant 
nearly a week at sea, South America 
three weeks, the Orient a month. 

The Age of Flight will demonstrate 
to everyone everywhere that time is 
no longer a major obstacle to travel. 
For each hour will carry you more 
miles than ever before. 


No two cities anywhere in the 
United States will be more than a 
few hours apart. Frequent, regular 
airline service will take you to 
South America in a day, or across 
the Atlantic overnight. 


Along with this greatly expanded 


air travel, all forms of transportation 


will have bigger responsibilities . . . 
new cargoes to carry . . . more people 
to serve. 

And you will train your sights on a 
new world. All of its marvels will be 
brought within your reach. You will 
have new markets to sell . .. new goods 
to buy. You will see new horizons in 
the Age of Flight. 


TIME-TABLE FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Prom Te Miles pre-war) morrow 

| New York San Francisco 2678 193, hrs. 10 hrs. 
Chicago Singapore 9365 6'/, days 48 hrs. 
Washington Moscow 4883 51 hrs. 2) hrs. | 
New York London 3460 20 hrs. i4hrs. | 

Chicago New York 747 = 4!/2 hrs. 3 hrs. 

Los Angeles Seattle 1019 = 7'/2 hes. 4 hrs. 

Portland {8'/4, hrs. 10 hrs. 
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* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 2600 North Sh« Ave CHICAGO 
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